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From the North British Review. 


The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 
By Pure Dopprivce, D.D. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Joun Foster. Glasgow. 


Asive from the great thoroughfares, and yet not 
far from London ; large enough to be self-contained 
and yet conscious of no bustle ; its spacious streets 
and tidy shops announcing industrious comfort, and 
its belt of villas suggestive of refined society ; its 
margin Javed by the winding Nen, and its ample 
meadows fragrant with cowslips and milch kine ; 
that shadowy interest hovering over it in which 
historic minds invest the scene of old parliaments 
and sieges, whilst meeting-houses, reading-rooms, 
and railway stations flare beside medieval fanes in 
confidential proximity ; like a British oak from a 
Saxon acorn, still growthful and green at heart, 
Northampton is one of those towns of good consti- 
tution, which combine the freshness of youth with 
the sedateness of antiquity. And as first we hailed 
it, standing up with its towers and steeples, an islet 
of masonry in a verdurous sea, we felt that even 
England could not offer a more tempting retreat to 
a student somewhat social. Sequestered enough to 
promise leisure, and withal sufficiently populous to 
supply incentives to ministerial exertion; had we 
been a pastor in search of a people, like St. Cath- 
erine at Ledbury, we should have heard an oppor- 
tune chime in its evening air tinkling, and telling 
us, ‘‘ Here take up thy rest * 

To English Nonconformity Northampton is, or 
ought to be, a sort of Mecca. ‘Three hundred years 
ago, it gave birth to Robert Brown, the father of 
English congregationalism ; and within the last 
generations, Northampton and its neighborhood 
have been a chief stronghold of the English Bap- 
tists. It was here that the Rylands ministered ; 
the elder, in his orthodox vehemence a Boanerges, 
in his tender feelings a beloved disciple; the 
younger famous for his microscopic eyes, and who 
ought to have been famous for his telescopic heart ; 
for never was there spirit more catholic, or one 
who could espy goodness at a greater distance. It 
was in the adjacent Kettering that Andrew Fuller 
labored for thirty years; in a noisy study (for it 
was withal a populous nursery) composing those 
volumes which have gone so far to give the right 
tone and attempering to modern Calvinism ; a deep 
digger in the Bible mine, and whose rich, though 
clumsy ingots, supply to the present day the mint 
of many a sermon-coiner ; himself too homely to be 
& popular preacher, and too unambitious to regret 
it, he was in contrivance resourceful, and in counsel 
sagacious ; the mainspring of each denominational 
movement, and one of the purest philanthropists, 
but blunt and ungainly withal. And in North- 
ampton and its surrounding villages a poor cobbler 
used to ply his craft—for Northampton is the Sel- 
kirk of the South—its citizens are sutors ; and leav- 
ing at home his broken-hearted wife, poor cobbler 
Carey would hawk from door to door his shoes of 
supererogation to pay the funeral charges of his 
child. nder ague and rain, and the unsalable 


sackful, he was revolving that Eastern mission of 
which he was soon to be the father and founder, 
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and from borrowed grammars acquiring those ele- 
ments of Polyglottal power which shortly developed 
in the Briareus of Oriental Translation. But our 
pilgrimage to Northampton was mainly impelled by 
veneration for another worthy. The running title 
has already told it; but without its help our read- 
ers would have guessed the name of Pumir Dop- 
pripGeE. We went to see the spot ennobled by the 
saintliest name in Jast century’s dissenting minis- 
try. We went to see the house where ‘‘ The Rise 
and Progress’’ was written. We visited the old 
chapel, with its square windows and sombre walls,* 
where so many fervent exhortations were once 
poured forth, and so much enduring good accom- 
plished. We entered the pulpit where Doddridge 
used to preach, and the pew where Colonel Gar- 
diner worshipped. We sate in the old arm-chair 
beside the vestry fire, and flanking the little table 
on which so many pages of that affecting diary 
were written. And with a view of a supposed 
original likeness in the study of our host—a minis- 
ter of the same school with Doddridge—we finished 
our Northampton pilgrimage. 


In the ornithological gallery of the British Mu- 
seum, and near the celebrated remains of the Dodo, 
is suspended the portrait of an extinct lawyer, Sir 
John Doderidge, the first of the name who procured 
any distinction to his old Devonian family. Per- 
sons skilful in physiognomy have detected a re- 
semblance betwixt King James’ solicitor-general 
and his only famous namesake. But, although it 
is difficult to identify the sphery figure of the judge 
with the slim consumptive preacher, and still more 
difficult to light up with pensive benevolence the 
convivial countenance in which official gravity and 
constitutional gruffness have only yielded to good 
cheer; yet, it would appear that fur some of his 
mental features the divine was indebted to his. 
learned ancestor. Sir John was a bookworm and: 
a scholar ; and for a great period of his life a man 
of mighty industry. His ruling passion went with 
him to the grave; for he chose to be buried in 
Exeter Cathedral, at the threshold of its library. 
His nephew was the rector of Shepperton in Mid- 
dlesex ; but at the Restoration, as he kept a con- 
science, he lost his living. In the troubles of the 
Civil War, the judge’s estate of two thousand a 
year had also been lost out of the family, and the 
ejected minister was glad to rear his son as a Lon- 
don apprentice, and young Daniel had to push his 
own way as an oilman. A few years before Mr. 
Doddridge resigned the living of Shepperton, there 
had come over to England a Bohemian refugee, 
John Baumann. When the persecution against 
the Protestants arose in his native land, this godly 
pastor fled from Prague, taking with him his Ger- 
man Bible, and a hundred gold pieces stitched into. 
a leather girdle. Sleeping ina country inn on one- 
of the first nights of his flight, the fugitive forgot 
the girdle, and did not miss it till he reached his 


* The older houses in Northampton are constructed of 
oolite, fine grained and yellow, not unlike petrified pease- 
pudding. When darkened by the weather, such buildings 
acquire a complexion so sallow and metaphysical, that it 





somewhat affected our spirits. 
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next resting-place. It was a weary tramp to re- 
trace his steps to his former lodging ; but there the 
maid of the inn informed him that she had that 
morning found an old belt, and from its worn ap- 
pearance had thought it useless, and thrown it 
away. However, animated by the offered reward, 
the damsel instituted a search for the traveller’s old 
belt, and found it in one of those domestic limbos— 
a closet under the stair, where worn besoms and 
broken stools await the next general removal. 
With the remainder of his gold pieces, and with 
his Luther’s Bible, Pastor Baumann at last reached 
England, and when, many years after, he died, the 
teacher of a school at Kingston-upon-Thames, he 
left an only daughter. In the providence of God, 
the son of the ejected Nonconformist, and the 
daughter of the German refugee, became ac- 
quainted. Perhaps the similarity of their descent 
might help to interest them in one another. But, 
sure enough, they fell in love, and the London 
shopkeeper espoused the orphan daughter of the 
Kingston 8choolmaster. Their income was never 
great, and in nest-building visions they sometimes 
fancied how pleasant it would be if they could only 
recover some of Sir John’s Devonshire acres. But 
the salutary dread of a lawsuit soon checked the 
vain ambition, and sent Daniel back to his casks 
and his cans, and his wife to her humble house- 
keeping. And for al] their toils, the Sabbath made 
them sweet amends. ‘They hada sorer trial. Ex- 
cept one sickly girl they had lost all their chil- 
dren ; and that Jittle girl was the only survivor of 
nineteen. At last on a mid-summer’s day,* and in 
an airless chamber of some stifled London street, 
Mrs. Doddridge gave birth to her twentieth child. 
In their solicitude for the half-dead mother, no one 
paid much attention to the small and lifeless-look- 
ing infant. Encouraged, however, by some symp- 
tom of animation, a neighbor took in hand the little 
cast-away, and, by dint of tender nursing, saved to 
the world what it had so nearly lost, the life of 
Philip Doddridge. 

A child so fragile, and given to them in cireum- 
stances so affecting, was exceedingly endeared to 
his parents ; and, as usually happens with delicate 
children, his finely-strung sensibilities, and his 
yearning affection, rendered him peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of maternal influence. His first lessons 
were out of a pictorial Bible, occasionally found in 
the old houses of England and Holland. The 
chimney of the room where he and his mother 
usually sat, was adorned with a series of Dutch 
tiles, representing the chief events of Scriptural 
story. in bright blue, on a ground of glistering 
white, were represented the serpent in the tree, 
Adam delving outside the gate of Paradise, Noah 
building his great ship, Elisha’s bears devouring 
the naughty children, and all the outstanding inci- 
dents of Holy Writ. And when the frost made 
the fire burn clear, and little Philip was snug in 
the arm-chair beside his mother, it was endless joy 
to hear the stories that lurked in the painted porce- 
lain. That mother could not foresee the outgoings 
of her early lesson; but when the tiny boy had 
become a famous divine, and was publishing his 
Family Expositor, he could not forget the nursery 
Bible in the chimney tiles. At ten years of age 
he was sent to the school at Kingston, which his 
grandfather Baumann had taught long ago; and 
here his sweet dispositions and alacrity for learn- 
ing drew much love around him—a love which he 


* June 26, 1702. 
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soon inspired in the school at St. Alban’s, whither 
his father subsequently removed him. But whilst 
busy there with his Greek and Latin, his heart 
was sorely wrung by the successive tidings of the 
| death of either parent. His father was willing to 
|indulge a wish he had now begun to cherish, and 
| Had left money enough to enable the young student 
to complete his preparations for the Christian min- 
istry. Of this provision a self-constituted guardian 
got hold, and embarked it in his own sinking 
business. His failure soon followed, and ingulfed 
the little fortune of his ward ; and, as the heredi- 
tary plate of the thrifty householders was sold 
along with the bankrupt’s effects, if he had ever 
| felt the pride of being born with a silver spoon in 
|his mouth, the poor scholar must have felt some 
|pathos in seeing both spoon and tankard in the 
broker’s inventory. 

A securer heritage, however, than parental 
savings, is parental faith and piety. Daniel Dod- 
dridge and his wife had sought for their child first 
of all the kingdom of heaven, and God gave it 
now. Under the ministry of Rev. Samuel Clarke 
of St. Alban’s, his mind had become more and 
more impressed with the beauty of holiness, and 
the blessedness of a religious life; and, on the 
other hand, that kind-hearted pastor took a deepen- 
ing interest in his amiable and intelligent orphan 
hearer. Finding that he had declined the gener- 
ous offer of the Duchess of Bedford, to maintain 
him at either University, provided he would enter 
the established church, Dr. Clarke applied to his 
own and his father’s friends, and procured a suffi- 
cient sum to send him to a dissenting academy at 
Kibworth, in Leicestershire, then conducted by an 
able tutor, whose work on Jewish antiquities still 
retains considerable value—the Rev. David Jen- 
nings. 

To trace Philip Doddridge’s early career would 
be a labor of some amusement, and much instruc- 
tion. And we are not without abundant materials. 
No man is responsible for his remote descendants. 
Sir John Doddridge, judge of the Court of King’s 
Bench, would have blushed to think that his great- 
grand-nephew was to be a Puritan preacher. With 
more reason might Dr. Doddridge have blushed 
to think that his great-grandson was to be a cox 
comb. But so it has proved. T'wenty years ago 
Mr. John Doddridge Mansion gave to the world 
five octavos of his ancestor’s correspondence, 
which, on the whole, we deem the most eminent 
instance, in modern times, of editorial incompe- 
tency. Dr. Doddridge was a scholar: Mr. Hum- 
phreys prints Latin to the tune of ‘* Nunk dimit- 
tus.’’ Dr. Doddridge was a man of taste and 
refinement: Mr. Humphreys is a noisy scrawler 
of bombast and bluster. Dr. Doddridge for the 
last twenty years of his life was so devout and 
earnest, that he bewailed as sins and errors of his 
youth, its foolish jesting and frivolous epistolizing : 
Mr. Humphreys is so intolerant of strictness, that 
he parades every expression or incident inconsist- 
ent with Puritanical decorum, and fills two volumes 
of large print with the frivolous effusions of the 
stripling, whilst the diary and the “ peculiar 
notions’’ of the confirmed Christian are entombed 
in an appendix of small typography. Dr. Dod- 
dridge was a liberal and large-hearted Protestant, 
who dearly loved all the household of faith, and 
who hoped the best of others: Mr. Humphreys 
confines all his love to that small community whom 
he calls ‘‘ rational dissenters ;’? and whenever he 








alludes to the believers or ‘‘ bigots’ to whom his 
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ancestor belonged, and who alone have embalmed 
his memory, Mr. Humphreys always waxes so 
honestly violent, as to let out his inherent vul- 
garity. And yet, tawdry and coarse as are the 
hands of the compiler, now that he has shot his 
cart-load of rubbish, it contains many curiosities 
to reward the dust-sifting historian. And were it 
not our object to hasten on and sketch the minis- 
terial model to which our last number alluded, we 
could cheerfully halt for half an hour and entertain 
our readers and ourselves with the sweepings of 
Dr. Doddridge’s Kibworth study. 

Suffice it to say that the protégé of the good Dr. 
Clarke rewarded his patron's kindness. His clas- 
sical attainments were far above the usual Univer- 
sity standard, and he read with avidity the English 

hilosophers from Bacon down to Shaftesbury. 
He early exhibited that hopeful propensity—the 
noble avarice of books. In his first half-yearly 
account of nine pounds, are entries for ‘* King’s 
Inquiry,’’ and an interleaved New Testament; and 
a guinea presented by a rich fellow-student, is 
invested in ‘* Scott’s Christian Life.’? Nor was 
he less diligent in perusing the stores of the Acad- 
emy Library. In six months we find him reading 
sixty volumes, and some of them as solid as Pat- 
rick’s Exposition and Tillotson’s Sermons. With 
such avidity for information, professional and 
miscellaneous, and with a style which was always 
elastic and easy, and with brilliant talent constantly 
gleaming over the surface of unruffled temper and 
warm affections, it is not wonderful that his friends 
hoped and desired for him high distinction ; but it 
evinces unusual and precocious attainments, that, 
when he had scarcely reached majority, he should 
have been invited to succeed Mr. Jennings as pastor 
at Kibworth, and that whilst still a young man he 
should have been urged by his ministerial brethren 
to combine with his pastorate the responsible duties 
of a college tutor. 

It should encourage those who have been some 
years in the ministry, and who are desirous of 
starting anew in a style of greater devotedness, to 
know that even Doddridge’s beginnings were small. 
Under the fatherly instructions of Clarke and 
Jennings, the pious predispositions of his childhood 
had greatly strengthened; and in the solitude of 
his study, no one could be visited with more real- 
izing views of things eternal. And in the pulpit, 
and when meeting face to face the people of his 
charge, his warm and affectionate nature overflowed 
in appeals the most tender and touching, sometimes 
producing a remarkable impression. But the cir- 
eumstances of the time and place were far from 
favorable. He had few fervent neighbors, and not 
many pious hearers: and, as his social disposition 
drew him often into their company, his com- 
plaisance yielded more than was right to their 
frivolity. On the other hand, sharing that suscep- 
tibility of gentle charms which marks most ideal 
natures, he devoted to his lady-correspondents time 
and thought demanded by graver duties. There was 
a period when, but for interposing Providence, this 
shining light would have gone out in darkness ; 
and, instead of being praised in all the churches, 
his story would have been the obscure but mournful 
fate of many a minister. Farly in the reign of 
George the Third, the week-day visitor might have 
seen ina Leicestershire hamlet an old man in rusty 
black, receiving as he passed a familiar nod from 
patronizing neighbors, or standing hours together 
in the market-place among the country folks an 
idle nondescript: or on the Sunday he might have 








gone to a meagre meeting-house, and heard this 
old man repeat to a self-sufficient grazier, and a few 
rustics in buff leggins and point-collar frocks, a 
sermon sound and soporific. But even the hollow 
emphases of the preacher, and the boisterous dis- 
cords of the singers, might have struck the stranger 
as the reminiscence of a glory departed—the panto- 
mime of a happier past ; and in answer to his inqui- 
ties, yon venerable lady might have shaken her head 
and said, ‘* Yes, if you had seen the crowds that 
used to flock from far and near, and only heard our 
pastor when he first came amongst us, you might 
call Kibworth meeting Ichabod. That sermon I 
heard thirty years ago, when there was scarce a 
dry eye amongst us. But the salt has lost his 
savor. Not that there is anything really bad 
about him, for I do take it that he is a decent and 
harmless creature; but this I do know, what with 
his love of company, and what with a worldly wife, 
and what with his taking to farming, things have 
been going sadly back amongst us.”” 

From such a catastrophe the hand of God saved 
Philip Doddridge. In 1729 he was removed to 
Northampton, and from that period may be dated 
the consolidation of his character, and the com- 
mencement of a new and noble career. The an- 
guish of spirit occasioned by parting with a much- 
loved people, and the solemn consciousness of 
entering on a more arduous sphere, both tended to 
make him thoughtful, and that thoughtfulness was 
deepened by a dangerous sickness. Nor in this 
sobering discipline must we leave out of view one 
painful but salutary element—a mortified affection. 
Mr. Doddridge had been living as a boarder in the 
house of his predecessor’s widow, and her only 
child—the little girl whom he had found amusement 
in teaching an occasional lesson, was now nearly 
grown up, and had grown up so brilliant and 
engaging, that the soft heart of the tutor was 
terribly smitten. The charms of Clio and Sabrina, 
and every former flame, were merged in the rising 
glories of Clarinda—as by a classical apotheosis 
Miss Kitty was now known to his entranced imag- 
ination; and in every vision of future enjoyment 
Clarinda was. the beatific angel. But when he 
decided in favor of Northampton, Miss Jennings 
showed a will of her own, and absolutely refused 
to go with him. ‘To the romantic lover the disap- 
pointment was all the more severe, because he had 
made so sure of the young lady’s affection; nor 
was it mitigated by the mode in which Miss Jen- 
nings conveyed her declinature. However, her 
scorn, if not an excellent oil, was a very good 
eyesalve. It disenchanted her admirer, and made 
him wonder how a reverend divine could ever 
fancy a spoiled child, who had scarcely matured 
into a petulant girl. And as the mirage melted, 
and Clarinda again resolved into Kitty, other 
realities began to show themselves in a sedater and 
truer light to the awakened dreamer. As an ex- 
cuse for an attachment at which Doddridge himself 
soon learned to smile, it is fair to add that love was 
in this instance prophetic. Clarinda turned out a 
remarkable woman. She married an eminent dis- 
senting minister, and became the mother of Dr. 
John Aiken and Mrs. Barbauld, and in her grand- 
daughter, Lucy Aiken, her matrimonial name still 
survives; so that the curious in such matters may 
speculate how far the instructions of Doddridge 
contributed to produce the ‘* Universal Biography,”’ 
‘* Evenings at Hume,’? and ‘* Memoirs of the 
Courts of the Stuarts.” 








His biographers do not mark it, but his arrival 
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at Northampton is the real date of Doddridge’s 
memorable ministry. He then woke up to the full 
import of his high calling, and never went to sleep 
again. The sickness, the wounded spirit, the 
altered scene, and we may add seclusion from the 
society of formal religionists, had each its whole- 
some influence ; and, finding how much was re- 
quired of him as a pastor and a tutor, he set to 
work with the concentration and energy of a 
startled man, and the first true rest he took was 
twenty years after, when he turned aside to die. 

Glorying in such names as Goodwin, and Char- 
nock, and Owen, it was the ambition of the early 
Nonconformists of England to perpetuate among 
themselves a learned ministry. But the stern ex- 
clusiveness of the English Universities rendered 
the attainment of this object very difficult. It may 
be questioned whether it is right in any established 
church to inflict ignorance as a punishment on those 
dissenting from it. If intended as a vindictive 
visitation, it is a very fearful one, and reminds us 
painfully of those tyrants who used to extinguish 
the eyes of rebellious subjects. And if designed 
as a reformatory process, we question its efficiency. 
The zero of ignorance is unbelief, and its minus 
scale marks errors. You cannot make dissenters 
so ignorant as thereby to make them Christians ; 
and, even though you made them savages, they 
might still remain seceders. However, this was 
the policy of the English establishment in the days 
of Doddridge. By withholding education from dis- 
senters, they sought either to reclaim them, or to 
be revenged upon them; and had this policy suc- 
ceeded, the dissenting pulpits would soon have 
been filled with fanatics, and the pews with super- 
stitious sectaries. But, much to their honor, the 
Nonconformists taxed themselves heavily in order 
to procure elsewhere the light which Oxford and 
Cambridge refused. Academies were opened in 
various places, and, among others selected for the 
office of tutor, his talents recommended Mr. Dod- 
dridge. A large house was taken in the town of 
Northampton, and the business of instruction had 
begun, when Dr. Reynolds, the diocesan chancel- 
lor, instituted a prosecution in the ecclesiastical 
courts, on the ground that the Academy was not 
licensed by the bishop. ‘The affair gave Dr. Dod- 
dridge much trouble, but he had a powerful friend 
in the Earl of Halifax. ‘That nobleman repre- 
sented the matter to King George the Second, and 
conformably to his own declaration, ‘‘ That in his 
reign there should be no persecution for conscience 
sake,’’ his majesty sent a message to Dr. Reynolds, 
which put an end to the process. 

Freed from this peril, the institution advanced 
in a career of uninterrupted prosperity. Not only 
was it the resort of aspirants to the dissenting min- 
istry, but wealthy dissenters were glad to secure 
its advantages for sons whom they were training to 
business or to learned professions. And latterly, 
attracted by the reputation of its head, pupils came 
from Scotland and from Holland; and, in one case 
at least, we find a clergyman of the Church of 
England selecting it as the best seminary for a son 
whom he designed for the established ministry. 
Among our own compatriots educated there, we 
find the names of the Earl of Dunmore, Ferguson 
of Kilkerran, Professor Gilbert Robertson, and 
another Edinburgh professor, James Robertson, 
famous in the annals of his Hebrew-loving family. 

With an average attendance of forty young men, 
mostly residing under his own roof, this Academy 
would have furnished abundant occupation to any 
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ordinary teacher; and although usually relieved 
of elementary drudgery by his assistant, the main 
burden of instruction fell on Doddridge himself. 
He taught Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Geography, Logic, and Metaphysics. He 
prelected on the Greek and Latin Classics, and at 
morning worship the Bible was read in Hebrew. 
Such of his pupils as desired it were initiated in 
French; and besides an extensive course of Jew- 
ish Antiquities and Church History, they were 
earried through a history of philosophy on the 
basis of Buddeus. To all of which must be added 
the main staple of the curriculum, a series of 250 
theological lectures, arranged, like Stapfer’s, on 
the demonstrative principle, and each proposition 
following its predecessor with a sort of matheimat- 
ical precision. Enormous as was the labor of 
preparing so many systems, and arranging anew 
materials so multifarious, it was still a labor of 
love. A clear and easy apprehension enabled him 
to amass knowledge with a rapidity which few 
have ever rivalled, and a constitutional orderliness 
of mind rendered him perpetual master of all his 
acquisitions ; and, like most millionnaires in the 
world of knowledge, his avidity of acquirement 
was accompanied by an equal delight in imparting 
his treasures. When the essential ingredients of 
his course were completed, he relieved his memory 
of its redundant stores, by giving lectures on rhet- 
oric and belles lettres, on the microscope, and on 
the anatomy of the human frame ; and there is one 
feature of his method which we would especially 
commemorate, as we fear that it still remains an 
original without a copy. Sometimes he conducted 
the students into the library, and gave a lectute on 
its contents. Going over it case by case, and row 
by row, he pointed out the most important authors, 
and indicated their characteristic excellences, and 
fixed the mental association by striking or amusing 
anecdotes. Would not such bibliographical lec- 
tures be a boon to all our students? ‘To them a 
large library is often a labyrinth without a clue— 
a mighty maze—a dusty chaos. And might not 
the learned keepers of our great collections give 
lectures which would at once be entertaining and 
edifying on those rarities, printed and manuscript, 
of which: they are the favored guardians, but of 
which their shelves are in the fair way to become 
not the dormitory alone, but the sepulchre? Nor 
was it to the mere intellectual culture of his pupils 
that Dr. Doddridge directed his labors. His 
academy was a church within a church ; and not 
content with the ministrations which its members 
shared in common with his stated congregation, 
this indefatigable man took the pains to prepare 
and preach many occasional sermons to the students. 
These, and his formal addresses, as well as his per- 
sonal interviews, had such an effect, that out of the 
200 young men who came under his instructions, 70 
made their first public profession of Christianity 
during their sojourn at Northampton. 

And yet, whilst absorbing the best hours of every 
day, this college was only an accessory to Dr. 
Doddridge’s ministerial engagements. His pees 
work was the pastorate ; and the journal which 
he commenced on coming to Northampton is an 
impressive record of the seriousness and self-denial 
with which he discharged its duties. He made 
himself minutely conversant with all his flock ; 
and, as many of them came from the adjacent ham- 
lets, he took advantage of his visits thither to gather 
congregations of the villagers, whom he exhorted, 








with simple but impassioned earnestness; and 
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many of these casual hearers became members of 
his stated congregation—not a few of them his 
crown of rejoicing. Like an honest man and a 
real orator, in his sermons his first object was to 
be understood, and therefore his language was 
plain and unambitious. But he wished to be un- 
derstood only because he wished to be felt, and 
therefore from the very outset of his discourse 
there was a perceptible glow of benevolence and 
desirousness, which, towards the close, kindled 
into the most fervent remonstrance and entreaty. 
And whilst, owing to the pellucid clearness of his 
own mind, his meaning was always manifest, and 
whilst, owing to his logical habits of arrangement, 
his most hurried compositions were always cohe- 
rent and instructive—the least enlightened hearer, 
if he missed the ingenious exposition or the elabo- 
rate argument, could hardly miss the contagion of 
the preacher’s earnestness. And surely that ser- 
mon is the best which remains not so much a 
deposit in the memory asa solution through the 
feelings, and which is recalled, not by some pithy 
remark or pretty figure, but by the consciousness 
that some sin was then detected, some holy impulse 
imparted, some new majesty or endearment thrown 
around the person of the Saviour. Within the 
compass of English literature, scores of sermons 
might be quoted, more ingenious and more elo- 
quent, but not many which more enchain the reader 
when he has once begun to peruse them, and not 
many which in their original delivery made deeper 
and more enduring impressions—impressions, in 
despite of an unmelodious voice and a nervous ex- 
cess of action, and which include all classes of his 
Northampton hearers, from boors who could not 
read the alphabet up to Akenside the poet. 

As a proof of the versatility of his powers, it 
may be mentioned that each sermon was usually con- 
cluded with an appropriate hymn. When he had 
finished the preparation of a discourse, and whilst 
his heart was still warm with the subject, it was 
his custom to throw the leading thoughts into a 
few simple stanzas. These were sung at the close 
of the service, and supplied his hearers with a 
compend of the sermon at once mnemonic and de- 
votional. Thus, a sermon on * The rest which 
remains for the people of God,”’ was followed by 
this hymn :— 


Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows, 
On this Thy day, in this Thy house, 
And own, as grateful sacrifice, 

The songs which from the desert rise. 


Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love ; 
But there ’s a nobler rest above ; 

To that our laboring souls aspire, 

With ardent pangs of strong desire. 


No more fatigue, no more distress, 
Nor sin nor hell shall reach the place ; 
No groans to mingle with the songs 
Which warble from immortal tongues. 


No rude alarms of raging foes, 

No cares to break the long repose, 
No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon. 


O, long-expected day, begin, 

Dawn on these realms of woe and sin ! 
Fain would we leave this weary road, 
And sleep in death to rest with God. 


In like manner, a sermon on 1 Peter ii. 7, was 
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Jesus, I love Thy charming name ; 
°T is music to mine ear ; 

Fain would [ sound it out so loud 
That earth and heaven should hear. 


Yes, Thou art precious to my soul, 
My transport and my trust ; 

Jewels to Thee are gaudy toys, 
And gold is sordid dust. 


All my capacious powers can wish 
In Thee doth richly meet ; 

Nor to mine eyes is light more dear, 
Nor friendship half so sweet. 


Thy grace still dwells upon my heart, 
And sheds its fragrance there ; 

The noblest balm of all its wounds, 
The cordial of its care. 


I’ll speak the honors of Thy name 
With my last laboring breath ; 

Then, speechless, clasp Thee in mine arms, 
The antidote of death. 


Ifamber is the gum of fossil trees, fetched ud 

and floated off by the ocean, hymns like these are 

a spiritual amber. Most of the sermons to which 

they originally pertained have disappeared for ever ; 

but, at once beautiful and buoyant, these sacred 

strains are destined to carry the devout emotions of 

Doddridge to every shore where his Master is loved 

and where his mother-tongue is spoken. 

Whilst in labors for his students and his people 

thus abundant, Doddridge was secretly engaged on 

a task which he intended for the Church at large. 

Ever since his first initiation into the Bible story, 

as he studied the Dutch tiles on his mother’s knee, 

that book had been the nucleus round which all his 
vast reading and information revolved and arranged 
itself ; and he early formed the purpose of doing 
something effectual for its illustration. Element 
by element the plan of the ‘‘ Family Expositor’? 
evolved, and he set to work on a New Testament 
Commentary, which should at once instruct the 
uninformed, edify the devout, and facilitate the 
studies of the learned. Happy is the man who has 
a ‘* magnum opus” on hand! Be it an ** Excur- 
sion’’ poem, or a Southey’s ‘* Portugal,”’ or a Ne- 
andrine ‘* Church History,’’—to the fond projec- 
tor there is no end of congenial occupation, and, 
provided he never completes it, there will be no 
break in the blissful illusion. Whenever he walks 
abroad, he picks up some dainty herb for his growth- 
ful Pegasus ; or, we should rather say, some new 
bricks for his posthumous pyramid. And wher- 
ever he goes he is flattered by perceiving that his 
book is the very desideratum for which the world 
is unwittingly waiting ; and in his sleeve he smiles 
benevolently to think how happy mankind will be 
as soon as he vouchsafes his epic or his story. It 
is delightful to us to think of all the joys with which, 
for twenty years, that Expositor filled the dear mind 
of Dr. Doddridge ; how one felicitous rendering 
was suggested after another ; how a bright solution 
of a textual difficulty would rouse him an hour 
before his usual, and set the study fire a blazing at 
four o’clock of a winter’s morning ; and then how 
beautiful the first quarto looked as it arrived with 
its laid sheets and snowy margins! We see him 
setting out to spend a week's holiday at St. Albans, 
or with the Honorable Mrs. Scawen at Maidwell, 
and packing the ‘‘ apparatus criticus’’ into the spa- 





condensed into the following metrical epitome :— 


cious saddle-bags ; and we enjoy the prelibation with 
which Dr. Clarke and a few cherished friends are 
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favored. Wesympathize in his dismay when word 
arrives that Dr. Guyse has forestalled his design, 
and we are comforted when the doctor’s chariot 
lumbers on, and no longer stops the way. We are 
even glad at the appalling accident which set on 
fire the manuscript of the concluding volume, char- 
ring its edges, and bathing it all in molten wax: 
for we know how exulting would be the thanks for 
its deliverance. We can even fancy the pious hope 
dawning in the writer’s mind, that it might prove a 
blessing to the princess to whom it was inscribed ; 
and we can excuse him if, with bashful disallow- 
ance, he still believed the fervid praises of Fordyce 
and Warburton, or tried to extract an atom of intel- 
ligent commendation from the stately compliments 
of bishops. But far be it from us to insinuate that 
the chief value of the Expositor was the pleasure 
with which it supplied the author. If not so mi- 
nutely erudite as some later works which have prof- 
ited by German research, its learning is still suf- 
ficient to shed honor on the writer, and on a com- 
munity debarred from colleges ; and there must be 
original thinking ina book which is by some re- 
garded asthe source of Paley’s ‘“‘ Hore Peuline.” 
But, next to its Practical Observations, its chief 
excellence is its Paraphrase. ‘There the sense of 
the sacred writers is rescued from the haze of too 
familiar words, and is transfused into language not 
only fresh and expressive, but congenial and devout; 
and whilst difficulties are fairly and earnestly dealt 
with, instead of a dry grammarian or a one-sided 
polemic, the reader constantly feels that he is in the 
company of a saint and ascholar. And although 
we could name interpreters more profound, and 
analysts more subtile, we know not any who has 
proceeded through the whole New Testament with 
so much candor, or who has brought to its elucida- 
tion truer taste and holier feeling. ‘He lived to 
complete the manuscript, and to see three volumes 
published. He was cheered to witness its accept- 
ance with all the churches ; and to those who love 
his memory, it is a welcome thought to think in 
how many myriads of closets and family circles its 
author when dead has spoken. And as his. death 
in a foreign land forfeited the insurance by which 
he had somewhat provided for his family, we con- 
fess to a certain comfort in knowing that the loss 
was replaced by this literary legacy. But the great 
source of complacency is, that He to whom the 
work was consecrated had a favor for it, and has 
given it the greatest honor that a human book can 
have—making it extensively the means of explain- 
ing and endearing the book of God. 

Whilst this great undertaking was slowly ad- 
vancing, the author was from time to time induced 
to give to the world a sermon or a practical treatise. 
Several of these maintain a considerable circulation 
down to the present day ; but of them all the most 
permanent and precious is ‘* The Rise and Prog- 
ress of Religion in the Soul.’’ The publication 
of this work was urged upon him by Dr. Isaac 
Watts, with whom it had long been a cherished 
project to prepare a manual which should contain 
within itself a complete course of practical piety, 
from the first dawn of earnest thought to the full 
development of Christian character. But when 
exhaustion and decay admonished Dr. Watts that 
his work was done, he transferred to his like- 
minded friend his favorite scheme; and, sorely 
begrudging the interruption of his Commentary, 
Doddridge compiled this volume. It is not fault- 
less. A more predominant exhibition of the Gos- 
pel remedy would have been more apostolic ; and 
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it would have prevented an evil which some have 
experienced in reading it, who have entangled 
themselves in its technical details, and who, in 
their anxiety to keep the track of the Rise and 
Progress, have forgotten that after all the grand 
object is to reach the Cross. But, with every rea- 
sonable abatement, it is the best book of the 
eighteenth century ; and, tried by the test of use- 
fulness, we doubt if its equal has since appeared. 
Rendered into the leading languages of Europe, it 
has been read by few without impression, and in 
the case of vast numbers that impression has been 
enduring. What adds greatly to its importance, 
and to the reward of its glorified writer—many 
of those whom it has impressed were master 
minds, and destined in their turn to be the means 
of impressing others. As in the instance of Wil- 
berforce, this little book was to be in their minds 
the germ of other influential books, or of sermons ; 
and, like the lamp at which many torches and 
tapers are lighted, none can tell how far its rays 
have travelled in the persons and labors of those 
whose Christianity it first enkindled. 

But what was the secret of Dr. Doddridge’s 
great success? He had not the rhetoric of Bates, 
the imagination of Bunyan, nor the massive the- 
ology of Owen; and yet his preaching and his 
publications were as useful as theirs. So far as 
we can find it out, let us briefly indicate where his 
great strength lay. 

As already hinted, we attach considerable impor- 
tance to his clear and orderly mind. He was an 
excellent teacher. Ata glance he saw everything 
which could simplify his subject, and he had self- 
denial sufficient to forego those good things which 
would only encumber it. Hence, like his college 
lectures, his sermons were continuous and straight- 
forward, and his hearers had the comfort of accom- 
panying him to a goal which they and he constantly 
kept in view. It was his plan not only to divide 
his discourses, but to enunciate the divisions again 
and again, till they were fully imprinted on the 
memory ; and although such a method would 
impart a fatal stiffness to many compositions, in 
his manipulation it only added clearness to his 
meaning, and precision to his proofs. Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s was not the simplicity of happy illustra- 
tion. In his writings you meet few of those apt 
allusions which play over every line of Bunyan, 
like the slant beams of evening on the winking 
lids of the ocean ; nor can you gather out of his 
writings such anecdotes as, like garnets in some 
Highland mountain, sparkle in every page of 
Brooks and Flavel. Nor was it the simplicity 
of homely language. It was not the terse and 
self-commending Saxon, of which Latimer in one 
age, and Swift in another, and Cobbett in our 
own, have been the mighty masters, and through 
it the masters of their English fellows. But it 
was the simplicity of clear conception and orderly 
arrangement. A text or topic may be compared to 
a goodly apartment still empty ; and which will be 
very differently garnished according as you move 
into it piece by piece the furniture from a similar 
chamber, or pour in pell-mell the contents of a 
lumber attic. Most minds can appreciate order, 
and to the majority of hearers it is a greater treat 
than ministers always imagine, to get some obscure 
matter made plain, or some confused subject cleared 
up. With this treat Doddridge’s readers and hear- 
ers were constantly indulged. Whether they were 
things new or old, from the orderly compartments 
of his memory he fetched the argument or the quo- 
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tation which the moment wanted. He knew his 
own mind, and told it in his own way, and was 
always natural, arresting, instructive. And even 


_ if, in giving them forth, they should cancel the 


ticket-marks—the numerals by which they identify 
and arrange their own materials, authors and ora- 
tors who wish to convince and to edify must strive 
in the first place to be orderly. 

To this must be added a certain pathetic affec- 
tionateness, by which all his productions are per- 
vaded. At the head of this article we have placed 
together Doddridge and Foster, because a Glasgow 
Maecenas has effected the meeting. And no juxta- 
position could better answer our purpose. Dog- 
matically, Foster was as evangelical as the author 
of the Rise and Progress; in sheer intellect he 
was immeasurably superior; and in this long 
introductory essay, without professing or designing 
it, he has written something like a rival volume. 
But Foster complained that he knew no instance 
in which he had been the means of saving a soul ; 
nor did this elaborate essay furnish an exception. 
Nor can it be ascribed to want of earnestness. For 
tenacity of purpose, cogency of argument, and 
solemnity of remonstrance, we know few effusions 
equal to this remarkable appeal. But there is a 
difference ; the difference between Esau, hard and 
hispid—and Jacob, soft and gentle. Each takes 
hold of the reader and carries him resistlessly 
onward ; but in the one case he finds himself in the 
grasp of a gauntlet—in the other, the hand that 
holds his is like the mild clasp of one’s mother. 
With Foster it is the ascendancy of superior 
strength ; with Doddridge it is the might of tender- 
ness. The brawny essayist is a schoolmaster, by 
the ear-tip lugging home the captive truant; the 
evangelist is a good shepherd, carrying back the 
stray sheep on his shoulder rejoicing. And both 
represent two classes of orthodox preachers—the 
— and the pedagogues. ‘To the former class 

oddridge belonged ; and a greater than Doddridge 
—Paul. ‘Gentle dmong his hearers, like a 
nurse cherishing children, affectionately desirous 
of them,’’ and letting freely forth the yearnings 
with which his spirit was surcharged—his heart 
was in his lips and eyes, his heart was in his hand. 
But many preachers *‘ know not what spirit they 
are of ;’’ that is, they have taken their doctrines 
from the one dispensation, their spirit from the 
other. They proclaim gospel tenets ina fulgorous 
Sinaitic tone. The very texts which convey 
towards guilty man the loving-kindness of Heaven 
are converted into an angry artillery ; and the 
** joyful sound’’ of forgiveness is shouted with 
clenched fists and a flashing eye. Is it wonderful 
that their speed is small? ‘* He that winneth souls 
is wise ;” and this winsomeness was Doddridge’s 
main wisdom. There was something in his temper 
and affections more evangelical than even in his 
theology. His remonstrances were compassionate ; 
his reproofs regretful amidst their feithfulness ; his 
warnings all the more solemn because of their evi- 
dent sympathy ; and his exhortations encouraging 
and alluring from the benevolent hopefulness with 
which they were freighted. 

But we must go a little deeper. Much of the 
strength of Doddridge was his personal holiness. 
During the twenty years of his een min- 
istry, it was his endeavor to ‘‘ walk with God.’’ 
And it is a spectacle at once humbling and ani- 
mating to mark his progress, and to see how that 
divinely-planted principle, which once struggled so 
feebly with frivolity and self-indulgence and the 





love of praise, had grown into ‘‘ a mighty tree.’ 
Nor were his immediate hearers unaware of his 
personal piety and his heavenly-mindedness. They 
knew how unselfish and disinterested he was ; 
how the husband of an heiress, to whom he had 
been guardian, made him a handsome present as an 
acknowledgment for losses sustained by an over- 
scrupulous administration of her property; and 
how all the influence which he possessed with 
noble and powerful personages was exerted only on 
behalf of others. They knew his pious industry, 
and how the hardest worker and the earliest riser 
in all their town was the great doctor, whom so 
many strangers came tosee and hear. They knew 
his zeal for God, and how dear to him was every 
project which promised to spread his glory in the 
earth ; and how damping every incident by which 
he saw God’s name dishonored. And in listening 
to him they all felt that he was a man of God. 
And his readers feel the same. They are con- 
stantly encountering thoughts which they know 
instinctively could only have been fetched up from 
the depths of personal sanctity. The very texts 
which he quotes are evidently steeped in his own 
experience ; and, unlike the second-hand truisms— 
the dried rose-leaves—with which so many are 
content, his thoughts have a dew still on them, 
like flowers fresh gathered in fields of holy medita- 
tion. Even beyond his pathos there is something 
subduing in his goodness. 

Yet we would not tell our entire belief unless we 
added the power of prayer. Some may remember 
the prayer at the commencement of the Rise and 
Progress. ‘‘ Impute it not, O God, as a culpable 
ambition, if I desire that this work may be com- 
pleted and propagated far abroad; that it may 
reach to those that are yet unborn, and teach them 
thy name and thy praise, when the author has long 
dwelt in the dust. But if this petition be too great 
to be granted to one who pretends no claim but thy 
sovereign grace, give him to be in thy Almighty 
hand the blessed instrument of converting and 
saving one soul; and if it be but one, and that the 
weakest and meanest, it shall be most thankfully 
accepted as a rich recompense for all the thought 
and labor this effort may cost.’’ And his secret 
supplications were in unison with this printed 
prayer. Besides other seasons of devotion, the 
first Monday of every month was spent in that 
“*solitary place,’’ his vestry; and, deducting the 
time employed in reviewing the past month, and 
laying plans for the new one, these seasons were 
spent in prayer and in communion with God. And 
none the less for the accessory reasons already 
mentioned, is it our persuasion that the success of 
his ministry, and the singular good accomplished 
by his writings, are an answer to these prayers. 
The piety of Doddridge was as devout as it was 
benevolent ; and to his power with God he owed 
no small measure of his power with men. Though 
genius is longevity, and goodness is immortality, it 
is Providence alone which can prevent a name 
from perishing from off the earth. ‘That Providence 
has not only preserved the name of Doddridge, but 
has given to his writings a vitality shared by very 
few of his religious or literary cotemporaries. 

Leaving the tutor, the pastor, the author, it is 
time that we return to the man; and might we 
draw a full-length portrait, our readers would share 
our affection. That may not be, and therefore we 
shall only indicate a few features. His industry, 
as has already been inferred, was enormous ; in the 
end it became an excess, and crushed a feeble con- 
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stitution into an early grave. His letters alone 
were an extensive authorship. With such friends 
as Bishop Warburton and Archbishop Secker, with 
Isaac Watts and Nathaniel Lardner, with his 
spiritual father, the venerable Clarke, and with his 
fervent and tender-hearted brother, Barker, it was 
worth while to maintain a frequent correspond- 
ence ; but many of his epistolizers had little right 
to tax a man like Doddridge. Those were the 
cruel days of dear posts and ‘ private opportuni- 
ties ;’ aud a letter needed to contain matter enough 
to fill a littke pamphlet; and when some cosy 
country clergyman, who could sleep twelve hours 
in the twenty-four, or some self-contained dowager, 
who had no charge but her maid and her lap-dog, 
insisted on long missives from the busiest and 
greatest of their friends, they forgot that a sermon 
had to be laid aside, or a chapter of the Exposition 
suspended in their favor ; or that a man, who had 
seldom leisure to talk to his children, must sit up 
an extra hour to talktothem. And yet, amidst the 
pressure of overwhelming toil, his vivacity seldom 
flagged, and his politeness never. Perhaps the 
severest thing he ever said was an impromptu on a 
shallow-pated student who was unfolding a scheme 
for flying to the moon :— 


And will Volatio leave this world so soon, 
To fly to his own native seat, the moon ? 

*T will stand, however, in some little stead, 
That he sets out with such an empty head. 


But his wit was usually as mild as his dispositions ; 
and it was seldom that he answered a fvol according 
to his folly. His very essence was his kindness 
and charity, and one of the worst faults laid to his 
charge is a perilous sort of catholicity. The dis- 
senters never liked his dealings with the Church 
of England ; and both Episcopalians and Presbyte- 
rians have regretted his intimacy with avowed or 
suspected Arians. Bishop Warburton reproached 
him for editing Hervey’s Meditations, and Nathaniel 
Neal warned him of the contempt he was incurring 
amongst many by associating with ‘* honest crazy 
Whitefield ;’’ whilst the ‘ rational dissenters,’’ 
represented by Dr. Kippis, have regretted that his 
superior intelligence was never cast into the Socin- 
jan scale. Judging from his early letters, this 
Jatter consummation was at one time far from un- 
likely ; but the older and more earnest he grew, 
the more definite became his creed, and the more 
intense his aflinity for spiritual Christianity. In 
ecclesiastical polity he never was a partisan,* and 
for piety his attraction was always more powerful 
than for mere theology. But in that essential ele- 
ment of vital Christianity, a profound and adoring 
attachmeut to the Saviour of men, the orthodoxy 
of Doddridge was never gainsaid. Had any one 
intercepted a packet of his letters, and found one 
addressed to Whitefield and another to Wesley ; 
one to the Archbishop of Canterbury and another 


* The free-and-easy organization of Nonconformist 
Churches at that period is well known; many of the 
Presbyterian Chapels being practically Congregational, 
and the Congregational frequently adoptwg what are 
usually considered features of Presbytery. For instance, 
up to 1707 the Congregational Church at Northampton 
had recognized ruling elders as wellas deacons. In the 
minute-book for that year, under date May 7, an entry 
occurs :—‘‘ It was agreed upon by the whole church as- 
sembled at a public church-meeting, for weighty reasons, 
that for the time to come the church shall be governed 
without ruling elders.” In 1737, and under Dr. Dodd 
tidge’s pastorate, the elders were reappointed. See some 
interesting notices of this old pte in the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, vol. vi., New Series. 
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to Dr. Webster of Edinburgh; one to Henry 
Baker, F.R.S., describing a five-legged lamb and 
similar prodigies ; and another to the Countess of 
Huntingdon or Joseph Williams, the Kidderminster 
manufacturer, on some rare phasis of spiritual ex- 
perience ; he might have been at a loss to devise a 
sufficient theory for such a miscellaneous man. 
And yet he had a theory. As he writes to his 
wife, ‘*I do not merely talk of it, but I feel it at 
my heart, that the only important end of life, and 
the greatest happiness to be expected in it, consists 
in seeking in all things to please God, attempting 
all the good we can.”? And from the post-office 
could the querist have returned to the great house 
at the top of the town, and spent a day in the study, 
the parlor, and the lecture-room, he would have 
found that after all there was a true unity amidst 
these several forthgoings. Like Northampton 
itself, which marches with more counties than any 
other shire in England, his tastes were various and 
his heart was large, and consequently his-border- 
line was long. And yet Northampton has a surface 
and a solid content, as well as a circumference ; 
and amidst all his complaisance and all his versa- 
tility, Doddridge had a mind and a calling of his 
own. 

The heart of Doddridge was just recovering from 
the wound which the faithless Kitty had inflicted, 
when he formed the acquaintance of Mercy Manis. 
Come of gentle blood, her dark eyes and raven hair 
and brunette complexion were true to their Norman 
pedigree ; and her refined and vivacious mind was 
only too well betokened in the mantling cheek, and 
the brilliant expression, and the light movements 
of adelicate and sensitive frame. When one so 
fascinating was good and gifted besides, what 
wonder that Doddridge fell in love? and what 
wonder that he deemed the 22d of December, 
(1730) the brightest of days, when it gave him such 
a help-meet? Neither of them had ever cause to 
rue it; and it is fine to read the correspondence 
which passed between them, showing them youth- 
ful lovers to the last. When away from home the 
good doctor had to write constantly to apprize 
Mercy that he was still ‘* pure well ;” and in these 
epistles he records with Pepysian minuteness every 
incident which was likely to be important at home ; 
how Mr. Scawen had taken him to see the House 
of Commons, and how Lady Abney carried him 
out in her coach to Newington; how soon his 
wrist-bands got soiled in the smoke of London, and 
how his horse had fallen into Mr. Coward’s well at 
Walthamstow ; and how he had gone a fishing 
‘* with extraordinary success, for he had pulled a 
minnow out of the water, though it made shift to 
get away.”’ They also contain sundry consulta- 
tions and references on the subject of fans and 
damasks, white and blue. And from one of them 
we are comforted to find that the Northampton 
carrier was conveying a ‘‘ harlequin dog’’ as a 
present from Kitty’s husband to the wife of Kitty’s 
old adinirer—showing, as is abundantly evinced in 
other ways, how good an after-crop of friendship 
may grow on the stubble fields where love was long 
since shorn. But our pages are not worthy that 
we should transfer into them the better things with 
which these letters abound. Nor must we stop to 
sketch the domestic group which soon gathered 
round the paternal table—the son and three daugh- 
ters who were destined, along with their mother, to 
survive for nearly half a century their bright 
Northampton home, and, along with the fond 
father’s image, to recall his first and darling child 
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—the little Tetsy whom “ everybody loved, because 
Tetsy loved everybody.” 

The family physician was Dr. Stonehouse. He 
had come to Wedhunates an infidel, and had writ- 
ten an attack on the Christian evidence, which was 
sufficiently clever to run through three editions, 
when the perusal of Dr. Doddridge’s ‘* Christianity 
Founded on Argument’ revolutionized all his 
opinions. He not unly retracted his sceptical pub- 
lication, but became an ornament to the faith which 
once he destroyed. ‘To the liberal mind of Dod- 
dridge it was no mortification, at least he never 
showed it, that his son in the faith preferred the 
Church of England, and waited on another ministry. 
The pious and accomplished physician became more 
and more the bosom friend of the magnanimous and 
unselfish divine, and, in conjunction, they planned 
and executed many works of usefulness, of which 
the greatest was the Northampton Infirmary. At 
last Dr. Stonehouse exchanged his profession for 
the Christian ministry, and became the rector of 
Great and Little Cheverell, in Wiltshire. Be- 
longing to a good family, and possessing superior 

owers, his preaching attracted many hearers in 

is own domain of Bath and Bristol, and, like his 
once popular publications, was productive of much 
good. He used to tell two lessons of elocution 
which he had one day received from Garrick, at 
the close of the service. ‘* What particular busi- 
ness had you to do to-day when the duty was over?’’ 
asked the actor. ‘* None.’? ‘ Why,”’ said Gar- 
rick, ‘‘ I thought you must from the hurry in which 
you entered the desk. Nothing can be more in- 
decent than to see a clergyman set about sacred 
service as if he were a tradesman, and wanted to 
get through it as soon as possible. But what books 
might those be which you had in the desk before 
you'”? ** Only the Bible and Prayer-Book,”’ re- 
_ the preacher. ‘Only the Bible and Prayer- 

ook,’’ rejoined the player. ‘* Why, you tossed 
them about, and turned the leaves as carelessly as 
if they were a day-book and ledger.’? And by the 
reproof of the British Roscius the doctor greatly 

rofited ; for, even among the pump-room exquis- 
ites, he was admired for the perfect grace and 
propriety of his pulpit manner. Perhaps he studied 
it too carefully, at least he studied it till he became 
aware of it, and talked too much about it. His old 
age was rather egotistical. He had become rich 
and a baronet, and, as the friend of Hannah More, 
a star in the constellation ‘* Virgo.’’ And he loved 
to transcribe the laudatory notes in which dignita- 
ries acknowledged presentation copies of his three- 
penny tracts. And he gave forth oracles which 
would have been more impressive had they been 
less querulous. But with all these foibles Sir 
James was a man of undoubted piety, and it may 
well excuse a little communicativeness when we 
remember that of the generation he had served so 
well, few survived to speak his praise. At all 
events, there was one benefactor whom he never 
forgot ; and the chirrup of the old Cicada softened 
into something very soft and tender every time he 
mentioned the name of Doddridge. 

Amongst the visitors at their father’s house, at 
first to the children more formidable than the doc- 
tor, and by and by the most revered of all, was a 
Scotch cavalry officer. With his Hessian boots, 
and their tremendous spurs, sustaining the grandeur 
of his scarlet coat and powdered queue, there was 
something to youthful imaginations very awful in 
the tall and stately hussar; and that awe was 
nowise abated when they got courage to look on 





his high forehead which overhung gray eyes and 
weather-beaten cheeks, and when they marked his 
firm and dauntless air. And then it was terrible 
to think how many battles he had fought, and how 
in one of them a bullet had gone quite through his 
neck, and he had Jain a whole night among the 
slain. But there was a deeper mystery still. He 
had been a very bad man once, it would appear, 
and now he was very good; and he had seen a 
vision; and altogether, with his strong Scotch 
voice, and his sword, and his wonderful story, the 
most solemn visitant was this grave and lofty soldier. 
But they saw how their father loved him, and they 
saw how he loved their father. As he sat so erect 
in the square corner-seat of the chapel they could 
notice how his stern look would soften, and how his 
firm lip would quiver, and how a happy tear would 
roll down his deep-lined face ; and they heard him 
as he sang so joyfully the closing hymn, and they 
came to feel that the colonel must indeed be very 
good. At last, after a long absence, he came to 
see their father, and staid three days, and he was 
looking very sick and very old. And the last night, 
before he went away their father preached a sermon 
in the house, and his text was, ‘*I will be with 
him in trouble ; I will deliver him and honor him.” 
And the colonel went away, and their father went 
with him, and gave him a long convoy ; and many 
letters went and came. But at last there was war 
in Scotland. There was a rebellion, and there 
were battles ; and then the gloomy news arrived. 
There had been a battle close to the very house of 
Bankton, and the king’s soldiers had run away, 
and the brave Cotonen Garpiner would not run, 
but fought to the very last, and—alas fur the Lady 
Frances !—he was stricken down and slain scarce 
a mile from his own mansion door. 

Near Northampton stands the little parish church 
of Weston Favel. Its young minister was one of 
Doddridge’s dearest friends. He was a tall and 
spectral-looking man, dying daily; and, like so 
many in that district, was a debtor to his distin- 
guished neighbor. After he became minister of 
his hereditary parish, and when he was preaching 
with more earnestness than light, he was one day 
acting on a favorite medical prescription of that 
period, and accompanying a ploughman along the 
furrow in order to smell the fresh earth. The 
ploughman was a pious man, and attended the 
Castle-Hill Meeting ; and the young parish minis- 
ter asked him, ‘‘ What do you think the hardest 
thing in religion?’”? The plonghman respectfully 
returned the question, excusing himself, as an 
ignorant man ; and the minister said, “* I think the 
hardest thing in religion is to deny sinful self ;” 
and, expatiating some time on its difficulties, asked 
if anything could be harder! ‘* No, sir, except it 
be to deny righteous self.’’ At the moment the 
minister thought his parishioner a strange fellow, or 
a fool; but he never forgot the answer, and was 
soon a convert to the ploughman’s creed. James 
Hervey had a mind of uncommon gorgeousness. 
His thoughts all marched to a stately music, and 
were arrayed in the richest superlatives. Nor was 
it affectation. It was the necessity of his ideal 
nature, and was a merciful compensation for his 
scanty powers of outward enjoyment. As he sat 
in his little parlor watching the saucepan, in which 
his dinner of gruel was simmering, and filled up 
the moments with his microscope, or a page of the 
Astro-Theology, in his tour of the universe he 
soon forgot the pains and miseries of his corporeal 





residence. To him ‘‘ Nature was Christian ;” 
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and after his own soul had drunk in ali the joy of 
the Gospel, it became his favorite employment to 
read it in the fields and the firmament. One product 
of these researches was his famous ‘‘ Meditations.” 
They were in fact a sort of Astro and Physico- 
Evangelism, and, as their popularity was amaz- 
ing, they must have contributed extensively to the 
cause of Christianity. They were followed by 
‘¢ Theron and Aspasio’”’—a series of Dialogues and 
Letters on the most important points of personal 
religion, in which, after the example of Cicero, 
solid instruction is conveyed amidst the charms of 
landscape, and the amenities of friendly intercourse. 
This latter work is memorable as one of the first 
attempts to popularize systematic divinity ; and it 
should undeceive those who deem dulness the test 
of truth, when they find the theology of Vitringa 
and Witsius enshrined in one of our finest prose 
=. It was hailed with especial rapture by the 

eceders of Scotland, who recognized ‘* the Mar- 
row”’ in this lordly dish, and were justly proud of 
their unexpected apostle. Many of them, that is, 
many of the few who achieved the feat of a London 
journey, arranged to take Weston on their way, 
and eschewing the Ram Inn and the adjacent 
Academy, they turned in to Aspasio’s lowly par- 
sonage. Here they found a ‘ reed shaking in the 
wind ;’’—a panting invalid nursed by his tender 
mother and sister; and when the Sabbath came, 
James Erskine, or Dr. Pattison, or whoever the 
pilgrim might be, saw a great contrast to his own 
teeming meeting-house in the little flock that as- 
sembled in the little church of Weston Favel. But 
that flock hung with up-looking affection on the 
moveless attitude and faint accents of their emaci- 
ated pastor, and with Scotch-like alacrity turned 
up and marked in their Bibles every text which he 
quoted; and though they could not report the usual 
accessories of clerical fame—the melodious voice, 
and graceful elocution, and gazing throng—the 
visitors carried away ‘‘a thread of the mantle,” 
and long cherished as a sacred remembrance, the 
hours spent with this Elijah before he went over 
Jordan. Others paid him the compliment of copy- 
ing his style; and both among the Evangelical 
reachers of the Scotch Establishment and its 
Secession, the ‘* Meditations’ became a frequent 
model. A few imitators were very successful ; for 
their spirit and genius were kindred; but the 
tendency of most of them was to make the world 
despise themselves, and weary of their unoffending 
idol. Little children prefer red sugar-plums to 
white, and always think it the best ‘* content’? which 
is drunk from a painted cup; but when the dispen- 
sation of content and sugar-plums has yielded to 
maturer age, the man takes his coffee and his 
eracknel without observing the pattern of the 
pottery. And, unfortunately, it was to this that 
the Herveyites directed their chief attention, and 
hungry people have long since tired of their 
flowery truisms and mellifluous inanities; and, 
partly from impatience of the copyists, the reading 
republic has nearly ostracized the glowing and 
gifted original. 

Gladly would we introduce the reader to a few 
others of Dr. Doddridge’s friends; such as Dr. 
Clarke, his constant adviser and considerate friend, 
whose work on ‘* The Promises’ still holds its 
place in our religious literature; Gilbert West, 
whose catholic piety and elegant tastes found in 
Doddridge a congenial friend; Dr. Watts, who so 
shortly preceded him to that better country, of 
which on earth they were among the brightest 
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citizens ; Bishop Warburton, who, in a life-long 
correspondence with so mild a friend, carefully 
cushioned his formidable claws, and became the 
lion playing with the lamb ; and William Coward, 
Esq., with cramps in his legs, and ecrotchets in his 
head—the rich London merchant who was con- 
stantly changing his will, but who at last, by what 
Robert Baillie would have termed the ‘* canny con- 
veyance”’ of Watts and Doddridge, did bequeath 
twenty thousand pounds towards founding a dis- 
senting college. At each of these and several 
others we would have wished to glance ; for we hold 
that biography is only like acabinet specimen when 
it merely presents the man himself, and that to 
know him truly he must be seen in situ and sur- 
rounded with his friends; especially a man like 
Doddridge, whose affectionate and absorptive 
nature imbibed so much from those around him. 
But perhaps enough has been already said to aid 
the reader’s fancy. 

The sole survivor of twenty children, and with 
such a weakly frame, the wonder is that, amidst 
incessant toil, Doddridge held out so long. Tem- 
perance, elasticity of spirits, and the hand of God 
upheld him. At last, in December, 1750, preach- 
ing the funeral sermon of Dr. Clarke, at St. Albans, 
he caught a cold which he could never cure. Vis- 
its to London and the waters of Bristol had no 
beneficial effect ; and, in the fall of the following 

ear, he was advised to try a voyage to Lisbon. 

is kind friend, Bishop Warburton, here interfered, 
and procured for his dissenting brother a favor 
which deserves to be held in lasting memorial. 
He applied at the London Post-office, and, through 
his influence, it was arranged that the captain’s 
room in the paeket should be put at the invalid’s 
disposal. Accordingly, on the 30th of September, 
accompanied by his anxious wife and a servant, he 
sailed from Falmouth ; and, revived by the soft 
breezes and the ship’s stormless progress, he sat 
in his easy-chair in the cabin, enjoying the brightest 
thoughts of all his life. ‘*Such transporting 
views of the heavenly world is my Father now in- 
dulging me with, as no words can express,”’ was 
his frequent exclamation to the tender partner of 
his voyage. And when the ship was gliding up 
the Tagus, and Lisbon with its groves and gardens 
and sunny towers stood before them, so animating 
was the spectacle, that affection hoped he might 
yet recover. ‘The hope was an illusion. Bad 
symptoms soon came on ; and the chief advantage 
of the change was, that it perhaps rendered dissolu- 
tion more easy. On the 26th of October, 1751, he 
ceased from his labors, and soon after was laid in 
the burying-ground of the English factory. ‘The 
Lisbon earthquake soon followed ; but his grave 
remains to this day, and, like Henry Martyn’s at 
Tocat, is to the Christian traveller a little spot of 
holy ground. 

A hundred years have passed away since then ; 
but there is much of Doddridge still on earth. 
The * Life of Colonel Gardiner’’ is still one of the 
best-known biographies ; and, with Dr. Brown, 
we incline to think that, as a manual for ministers, 
there has yet appeared no memoir superior to his own. 
The Family Expositor has undergone that disin- 
tegrating process to which all bulky books are 
liable, and many of its happiest illustrations now: 
circulate as things of course in the current popular 
criticism ; and though his memory does not receive 
the due acknowledgment, the church derives the 
benefit. The singers of the Scotch Paraphrases 
and of other hymn collections are often unwitting 
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singers of the words of Doddridge ; and the thou- 
sands who quote the lines— 


Live while you live, the epicure would say, &c., 


are repeating the epigram which Philip Doddridge 
wrote, and which Samuel Johnson pronounced the 
happiest in our language. And if the “* Rise and 
Progress’’ shall ever be superseded by a modern 
work, we can only wish its successor equal useful- 
ness ; however great its merits we can scarcely 
promise that it will keep as far ahead of all com- 
petitors for a hundred years as the original work 
has done. Had Doddridge lived a little longer, 
missionary movements would have been sooner 
originated by the British churches; but he lived 
long enough to be the father of the Book Society. 
And though Coward College is now absorbed in a 
more extensive erection, the founders of St. John’s 
Wood College should rear a statue to Doddridge, 
as the man who gave the mightiest impulse to the 
work of rearing an educated Nonconformist min- 
istry in England. 

From wanting what may be termed the decisive 
or dogmatic faculty, some minds are incapable of 
forming a conclusive opinion on debatable points ; 
from constitutional mildness, others are incapable 
of pronouncing firmly opinions which they have 
decidedly formed. ‘To a certain extent, Doddridge 
shared either infirmity. Except those few funda- 
mental truths on which his personal piety imme- 
diately reposed, the doctrines of theology had not 
been the subject of his anxious study. With the 
literature of his science he was abundantly ac- 
quainted, and, as a historian, he knew what other 
men had thought and written; but, as a judge, he 
had not come to an absolute verdict ;—as a divine, 
he had not completed his creed. Still more, in 
that age of religious rancor, and with friendships 
embracing all shades of Protestant opinion, it was 
very distressing to a soft and affectionate nature to 
give forth categorical statements on the points of 
controversy. Doddridge felt this hardship, and 
because he preached in all sorts of pulpits, and had 
a certain popularity among all sorts of hearers, 
many called him a temporizer and trimmer. This 
was unfair. With Doddridge the primary aim was 
the promotion of practical piety ; and he fancied 
that, in his occasional ministrations amongst his 
neighbors, this could be best advanced by keeping 
clear of their theological peculiarities. A man of 
greater courage or of intenser convictions might 
have acted otherwise ; but, in acting as he did, we 
believe that Doddridge acted purely. He loved 
his friends, and he had no desire for partisans, and 
therefore he was extremely anxious to give offence 
to none. But if he did not always preach the 
whole of his creed, he never preached anything 
contrary to it. If he did not always announce 
himself as a Calvinist, neither did he to the Ar- 
minians become as an Arminian, nor to the Arians 
did he become as an Arian. He may have been 
too facile, and may have taken a momentary com- 
plexion from his company, but he practised no 
intentional imposition, as was done by too many in 
his day ; nor could any one upbraid him as a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. He may have been a chame- 
leon—he was not a Proteus. 

But, in apologizing for Doddridge, we would 
not plead for a silent or neutral policy. Not only 
is it essential that a pastor and a tutor should have 
his mind made up on all important matters, but he 
ought to be so ‘fully persuaded,” as to give a 
positive tone to his teaching. And if, with beliefs 
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so few or so feeble, that he cannot throw into his 
subject an enthusiastic advocacy, a man ascends 
the chair of instruction, his see-saw statements 
may inflict a lasting damage on his hearers; for 
while they fail to do justice to particular truths, 
they leave the impression that there is no truth 
attainable. In his theological lectures, Dr. Dod- 
dridge treated his pupils as if he were a judge 
summing up to a jury; and it need not surprise us 
if, finding so many questions left open, some of 
them never came to a decision, and others decided 
wrong. 

But if Northampton Academy was nota school of 
dogmatic theology, the piety and intelligence of its 
principal imparted a peculiar salubrity to its atmos- 
phere; and, according to their several affinities, 
its alumni carried away the fervor of evangelists, 
or the tastes and habits of accomplished scholars. 

Of the former class we can have no happier in- 
stance than Risdon Darracott.* Even when a 
student, this pious youth found an outlet for his 
zeal in the surrounding villages ; and on one occa- 
sion, as was then very usual, his little conventicle 
was surrounded by the rabble, and the preacher 
only escaped personal injury by making his exit 
through a window in the rear of the building. 
When his college course was ended, and in all the 
freshness of youth, he was invited to become the 
minister of the Presbyterian congregation at Wel- 
lington, in Somersetshire. This little town was 
just the sort of place where ordinary zeal would 
have dwindled down to decency, and where caged 
ambition would have fretted at the smallness of its 
sphere. But Darracott’s was more than common 
zeal ; and so long as there were thousands of un- 
converted men in Wellington, there were abundant 
objects for his ambition. Accordingly, commenc- 
ing with a communion-roll of twenty-eight, he 
began to preach with as much warmth and energy 
as if the entire town were resorting to his ministry. 
With moderate scholarship, and with nothing 
brilliant in his thoughts, his eager aspect and 
glowing countenance gave to truths oft-told a fresh- 
ness equal to originality, and even to the coarsest 
minds there was something irresistibly captivating, 
in the suavity of his spirit and the refinement of 
the Christian gentleman ; and as that Gospel which 
he preached had a constant exponent in an eye 
ever beaming and in a frame ever bounding with 
active benevolence, it is not wonderful that the 
common people heard him gladly. When he per- 
ceived any one unusually attentive or solemnized, 
it was his plan to write a letter or pay an early 
visit, in order to urge the impression home ; and 
he was unwearied in his efforts to bring amiable or 
awakened hearers to the grand decision which 
divides the church from the world, and formality 
from faith. His paramount zeal for his Master 
was nobly displayed in his anxiety to bring to 
Wellington preachers more powerful than himself, 
and a visit which he secured from Whitefield was 
the means of a memorable and salutary excitement 
in that little town. It was chiefly among the poor 
and illiterate that Mr. Darracott’s ministry pros- 
pered ; but among poachers and vagrants, foreign 
mountebanks and clod-poles, who could not read 
the alphabet, as well as among farmers and trades- 
men, he saw many triumphs of the all-transforming 
gospel. And amongst his forays in the surround- 
ing villages, one hamlet is specified as a singular 
trophy of his fervent ministry. So addicted to 
drunkenness, rioting, and fighting was Rogue’s 


* Born, 1717. Died, .1769. 
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Green, that it had become the Nazareth of that 
neighborhood. However, into this den of depravity 
Mr. Darracott found his way, and the result of his 
labors was, that in a hamlet where there had not 
been a single worshipper, there remained scarcely 
a single house in which the evening traveller 
would not hear the voice of prayer and praise. 
And when, after eighteen years of unflagging toil, 
this good man died his blessed death, instead of 
twenty-eight, he left a church of three hundred 
members. One of the last cordials vouchsafed to 
Doddridge before he left his native land, was a 
sight of this beloved pupil in the very zenith of 
his usefulness. A week before he embarked for 
Lisbon he spent a night at Wellington, and on the 
morning of his departure told his young friend that 
his joys were now too much for his enfeebled body 
to sustain. 

Another like-minded pupil was Benjamin Faw- 
cett.* His sphere for five and thirty years was 
Kidderminster, and the charge immortalized by the 
name of Baxter. Never had minister a more kin- 
dred successor. Not only did Mr. Fawcett adopt 
the Baxterian theology and attain a goodly measure 
of the Baxterian importunity and pathos in preach- 
ing, but it was the labor of his leisure to abridge 
such works as the ‘* Saint’s Rest,’’ and the ‘‘ Call 
to the Unconverted,’’ and ‘* Converse with God in 
Solitude.” It is easy tocurtail a book. With pen 
and scissors any man may make a long treatise 
short. But it is not so easy to condense a book— 
preserving all its essence, and only diminishing its 
volume. But this is what the skill of Fawcett has 
effected for the copiousness of Baxter. Relieving 
the work of cumbrous quotations and irrelevant dis- 
cussions, he has also compressed the exuberant 
phraseology, but so happily that it still retains a 
pleasing fulness. And whilst the condensation has 
increased the effectiveness of the composition, with 
the tenderness of a fuster-father he has sacrificed 
nothing which the author would have grieved to 
surrender. Like a second distillation, the entire 
spirit of Baxter still is there ; and like a bullet after 
it has passed through the compressing machine, the 
bulk is diminished but the entire metal remains, 
and the momentum is increased. In his own min- 
istry Mr. Fawcett was eminent for his abundant 
labors and physical energy. In his hale constitu- 
tion and hardihood only he was not a successor of 
Baxter. Like his tutor he used to rise every morn- 
ing at five, and, even in the coldest weather, he never 
had a fire in his study. And three sermons on 
Sabbath, with several through the week, seemed 
only to have the effect of a wholesome exercise. 

For the last fifteen years of his life Mr. Fawcett 
had for a hearer an esteemed ministerial brother, 
and if you had wished to know all about Doddridge 
you could not have done better than make the ac- 
quaintance of that elderly gentleman in the scratch 
wig, with mittens and spencer. You would have 
found it rather difficult. He was a recluse, and, 
partly from a nervous inability to meet official exi- 
gencies, had resigned his pastorate in Shrewsbury ; 
and now the old bachelor wished to snuggle down 
in a bookish privacy. 
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Flavel that he is reading. See, how you have 
frightened him! how furtively and sorrowfully he 
looks up at the intruder, and how the pipe has nearly 
dropped from his unclosing lips! Speak to him. 
Assure him. Tell him that you are not a deacon 
from the old meeting at Shrewsbury, but a devotee 
come to worship at the shrine of Doddridge. And 
now you are right welcome. Half the fireside is 
yours, and—Do you smoke? or would you prefer a 
cup of cider? He will tell you all you want to 
know.. He will tell you how high he was, and how 
thin, and how he stooped in the shoulders. He 
will describe his conversation, its sprightliness, its 
benevolence, its occasional brilliant rapartee ; and, 
above all, its instructiveness : how, like the warm 
brooks in the Apennines, even when quickest and 
clearest it always left a solid deposit. He will 
describe his preaching and his lecturing and his 
studying ; and if he sees that you are enthusiast 
enough he will go to that cupboard, and produce a 
sample of the hoarded relies. Here isa bunch of 
letters, and you see how neat and legible is ever 
line ; and there is a little stenographic volume. It 
is Rich’s short-hand ; and had you been a pupil of 
the doctor, it would have been your first task to 
learn it. Though not a Boswell, Job Orton* was 
one of the best of biographers ; and so carefully and 
piously has he compiled the life of his venerated 
tutor, that his own name will be coeval with Dod- 
dridge. His paraphrase of the Old Testament, on 
the model of his early master, has obtained little 
notoriety ; but his ‘‘ Sermons to the Aged”’ are still 
in good repute, and show how solid and practical 
his preaching must have been, and to what good 
account he turned his multifarious reading. 

The converse of Job Orton was-Andrew Kippis.t 
Both grateful pupils and admiring biographers of 
Doddridge, no men could be more different. And 
yet at one point their orbits curiously intersected. 
Princes Street Chapel in Westminster was vacant, 
and each was successively invited to fill it. Orton, 
who, notwithstanding his strong curiosity, never 
had courage to visit London, declined it. - Kippis 
went, and lived and died its minister. In his youth 
he had acquired a vast mass of information, having, 
it is said, read for years together at the rate of six- 
teen hours a day, and in his omnivorous appetite 
for knowledge bolting such books as the ten folios 
of the ‘* General Dictionary.’’ And with all the 
ardor of unabated studiousness, his powerful mem- 
ory retained to the last its amazing acquisitions. 
Nor was Robert Hall’s sarcasm so true as it was 
witty. Crammed with books as was his cranium, 
his brains had room to move in. He was a vigor- 
ous thinker, as well as a Herculean worker ; and 
his original articles in the ‘* Biographia Britannica’”’ 
bear the stamp of a masculine understanding as well 
as a rarely furnished memory. However, it was 
chiefly as a man of Jetters and a rhetorician that 
Dr. Kippis could appreciate the character of Dod- 
dridge. Kitty’s daughter, Mrs. Barbauld, said of 
her own Socinian sect that it was ‘* the frozen zone 
of Christianity ;’’ and in those days of spiritual 
aphelion, so refrigerated had the spiritual atmos- 


Write him a letter, and he| phere become, that almost all who left a pious home 
will send you an answer full of anecdotes and’ wis- | were speedily frost-bitten. 


Removed from contact 


dom, and running over with piety and kindness ;| with Doddridge’s fervent spirit, it was not long 


but do not flutter him by a personal inroad. 
go you must, wait till evening, and tap gently, very 
gently, at the door. As he sits with his feet on 
either hob, it is a pipe that he is smoking, and it is 


* Born 1715. Died 1780. 





Or if | before, in the minds of many of his pupils, the icy 


spicula began to shoot, and the Arctic winter set in. 
Such was the fate of Dr. Kippis. In his mind 
evangelism became completely petrified, and the 


* Born 1717. Died 1783. +t Born 1725. Died 1795. 
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essays of Princes Street had no power as gospel | Forest, selected him as his private chaplain. His 
sermons. Had it not been for this, he would have | vigorous compositions, aided by a polished style 


been the model of a city minister. 


With a temper | and a voice full of unction, attracted to Mr. Coward’s 


which no interruptions ruffled, and a frame which | parlor so large an audience that a separate place of 
no fatigues exhausted, he not only accomplished | worship was speedily provided ; and so high did 
literary undertakings of enormous industry, such as! the reputation of Mr. Farmer rise, that many opu- 
editing the works of Lardner and Doddridge, and | lent citizens bought or built mansions at Waltham- 
compiling the five folios of his Biographia ; but he! stow for the sake of his ministry. At last, it is 
found leisure to execute the duties of sundry trusts | recorded, as many as twenty or thirty coaches 
—equivalent to the work of modern Committees— | would be marshalled at the door of his meeting on 


and besides gratifying his own tastes as 4 member! a Sunday morning. 


of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, he fulfilled 
with a faultless accuracy all the outward labors of 
his pastorate. Although the knocker had been 
singing ‘* Tityre tu,’’ he could not have received 
with a blander smile each invading Melibeus, 
whether he were a country minister come to pass 
the day with him, or a young student soliciting one 
of the Williams’ bursaries, or a poor author wish- 
ing to sell a greasy poem to the Monthly Magazine. 
For all the polite and kind-hearted Kippis had al- 
ways patience and urbanity, and to many he ren- 
dered enduring service. And then, when he came 
in from a protracted tea-drinking with some old lady, 
who felt shabbily used because he did not come till 
five and left at nine, he found in the lobby the mes- 
senger of printer Nichols waiting for more ‘“‘ copy ;”’ 
and in the study there were letters from Sir John 
Pringle about some Royal Society feud, and from 
Sir David Dalrymple about some old border abbey, 
and from some provincial congregation about pro- 
curing supply, all needing answers by return. And 
such answers they would receive. Before breakfast 
next morning the supply was announced, Sir John 
and Sir David were enlightened, and the printer 
was pacified. In his day the Atlas of so large a 
sphere—so laborious, so affable, and so truly learned 
—and monopolizing to himself and his associates 
the title of ** Rational Dissenters,”’ is it not curious 
that nearly all his associates should now be forgot- 
ten, and that his own name’ should chiefly survive 
in the sarcasm of*a dissenter whom Dr. Kippis 
would scarcely have counted ‘* rational ?”’ 
Amongst incipient divines a work of some con- 
sideration used to be ** Farmer on Miracles.” Its 
author, Hugh Farmer,* was one of Doddridge’s 
earliest pupils. His lot in life was easy. Mr. 
Coward, whose residence was seven miles from 
London, and in the stately seclusion of Epping 


* Born 1714. Died 1787. 





Meanwhile he ceased to reside 
with Mr. Coward. That old English gentleman 
closed his doors at six in winter and seven in 
summer ; and thereafter no urgency could obtain 
admission. One evening the chaplain was bolted 
out ;-and knowing how needless it was to continue 
knocking, he repaired to the house of a hearer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Snell were so kind that the night's 
lodging grew into a sojourn of thirty years; and 
the only drawback on this rare hospitality was, that 
when at last it was ended by the decease of his host 
and hostess, he found himself a gouty bachelor too 
old to look out fur a wife. We suspect that this 
leisure was too delightful, and the refined society 
of the Forest too fascinating. His ministry was 
popular, but we are afraid that it was not very 
useful. He had an independent and vigorous mind, 
and, besides his best known work, he published on 
Demoniacs and other subjects treatises which dis- 
played originality and learning, but for the most 
part leaning to the rationalistic side. He was very 
fastidious about his own compositions, and during 
his long and fashionable ministry had sufficient 
forbearance to publish only one sermon. Not only 
was he exemplary as the printer of no more than a 
single sermon, but in these book-burdened times, 
he deserves well of the literary public for an act 
of posthumous considerateness. By will he re- 
quested that all his papers might be destroyed, save 
those which he should except by special codicil. 
As there was no codicil, his conscientious executors 
burned all his manuscripts, including the books he 
had prepared for the press. For this deed they 
have been branded as Goths, and Mr. Farmer is 
enrolled as a sort of literary martyr. But from the 
best attention we have been able to give the case— 
including the perusal of a rescued fragment—we 
should be inclined to return a verdict of Justifiable 
Libricide ; and, as for the martyrdom, we cannot 
allow any one to be canunized who is a ‘‘ martyr 
by mistake.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Whatever may be the ultimate success of Miss 
Jemima Hazeldean’s designs upon Dr. Riccabocea, 
the Machiavellian sagacity with which the Italian 
had counted upon securing the services of Lenny 
Fairfield was speedily and triumphantly established 
by the result. No voice of the parson’s, charmed 
he ever so wisely, could persuade the peasant-boy 
to go and ask pardon of the young gentleman, to 
whom, because he had done as he was bid, he owed 
an agonizing defeat and a shameful incarceration. 
And, to Mrs. Dale's vexation, the widow took the 
boy’s part. She was deeply offended at the unjust 
disgrace Lenny had undergone in being put in the 
stocks ; she shared his pride, and openly approved 
his spirit. Nor was it without great difficulty that 
Lenny could be induced to resume his lessons at 
school ; nay, even to set foot beyond the precincts 





of his mother’s holding. The point of the school 
at last he yielded, though sullenly ; and the parson 
thought it better to temporize as to the more unpal- 
atable demand. Unluckily Lenny’s apprehensions 
of the mockery that awaited him in the merciless 
world of his village were realized. ‘Though Stirn 
at first kept his own counsel, the tinker blabbed the 
whole affair. And after the search instituted for 
Lenny on the fatal night, all attempt to hush up 
what had passed would have been impossible. So 


|then Stirn told his story, as the tinker had told his 


own; both tales were very unfavorable to Leonard 
Fairfield. ‘The pattern boy had broken the Sab- 
bath, fought with his betters, and been well mauled 
into the bargain; the village lad had sided with 
Stirn and the authorities in spying out the misde- 
meanors of his equals ; therefore Leonard Fairfield, 
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in both capacities of degraded pattern boy and baf- 
fled spy, could expect no mercy ;—he was ridiculed 
in the one, and hated in the other. 

It is true that, in the presence of the schoolmas- 
ter, and under the eye of Mr. Dale, no one openly 
gave vent to malignant feelings; but the moment 
those checks were removed, popular persecution 
began. 

Some pointed and mowed at him; some cursed 
him for a sneak, and all shunned his society ; voices 
were heard in the hedgerows, as he passed through 
the village at dusk, ‘* Who was put in the stocks? 
—baa!’’ ** Who got a bloody nob for playing spy 
to Nick Stirn!—baa!’’ To resist this species of 
aggression would have been a vain attempt for a 
wiser head and a colder temper than our poor pat- 
tern boy’s. He took his resolution at once, and his 
mother approved it; and the second or third day 
after Dr. Riccabocca’s return to the Casino, Lenny 
Fairfield presented himself on the terrace with a 
little bundle in his hand. ‘‘ Please, sir,’’ said he 
to the doctor, who was sitting cross-legged on the 
balustrade, with his red silk umbrella over his 
head— 

‘* Please, sir, if you’ll be good enough to take 
me now, and give me any hole to sleep in, Ill 
work for your honor night and day ; and as for the 
wages, mother says ‘ just suit yourself, sir.’ ”’ 

** My child,” said the doctor, taking Lenny by 
the hand, and looking at him with the sagacious 
eye of a wizard, ‘I knew you would come! and 
Giacomo is already prepared for you! As to 
wages, we ’ll talk of them by-and-by.”’ 

Lenny being thus settled, his mother looked for 
some evenings on the vacant chair, where he had 
so long sat in the place of her beloved Mark ; and 
the chair seemed so comfortless and deso'ate, thus 
left all to itself, that she could bear it no longer. 

Indeed, the village had grown as distasteful to 
her as to Lenny—perhaps more so ; and one morn- 
ing she hailed the steward as he was trotting his 
hog-maned cob beside the door, and bade him tell 
the squire that ‘* she would take it very kind if he 
would Jet her off the six months’ notice for the land 
and premises she held—there were plenty to step 
into the place at a much better rent.” 

** You ’re a fool,’’ said the good-natured stew- 
ard; ‘*and I’m very glad you did not speak to that 
fellow Stirn instead of tome. You ’ve been doing 
extremely well here, and have the place, I may say, 
for nothing.” 

‘** Nothin’ as to rent, sir, but a great deal as to 
feeling,’’ said the widow. ‘* And now Lenny has 
gone to work with the foreign gentleman, I should 
like to go and live near him.”’ 

** Ah, yes—I heard Lenny had taken himself off 
to the Casino—more fool he ; but, bless your heart, 
*tis no distance—two miles or so. Can’t he come 
home every night after work ?’’. 

** No, sir,”’ exclaimed the widow almost fiercely ; 
** he shan’t come home here, to be called bad names 
and jeered at!—he whom my dead goodman was 
so fond and proud of. No, sir; we poor folks 
have our feelings, as I said to Mrs. Dale, and as I 
will say to the squire hisself. Not that I don’t 
thank him for all favors—he be a good gentleman 
if let alone ; but he says he won’t come near us till 
Lenny goes and axes pardin. Pardin for what, I 
should like to know! Poor lamb! I wish you 
could ha’ seen his nose, sir—as big as your two 
fists. Ax pardin! If the squire had had such a 
nose as that, I don’t think it’s pardin he’d been 
ha’ axing. But I let’s the passion get the better 
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of me—I humbly beg you ll excuse it, sir. I’m 
no scollard, as poor Mark was, and Lenny would 
have been, if the Lord had not visited us other- 
ways. Therefore just get the squire to let me go 
as soon as may be ; and as for the bit o’ hay and 
what ’s on the grounds and orchard, the new comer 
will no doubt settle that.’’ 

The steward, finding no eloquence of his could 
induce the widow to relinquish her resolution, took 
her message to the squire. Mr. Hazeldean, who 
was indeed really offended at the boy’s obstinate 
refusal to make the amende honorable to Randal 
Leslie, at first only bestowed a hearty curse or two 
on the pride and ingratitude both of mother and son. 

It may be supposed, however, that his second 
thoughts were more gentle, since that evening, 
though he did not go himself to the widow, he sent 
his “‘ Harry.”? Now, though Harry was some- 
times austere and brusque enough on her own ac- 
count and in such business as might especially be 
transacted between herself and the cottagers, yet 
she never appeared as the delegate of her lord ex- 
cept in the capacity of a herald of peace and medi- 
ating angel. It was with good heart, tov, that she 
undertook this mission, since, as we have seen, 
both mother and son were great favorites of hers. 
She entered the cottage with the friendliest beam 
in her bright blue eye, and it was with the softest 
tone of her frank, cordial voice that she accosted the 
widow. But she was no more successful than the 
steward had been. The truth is, that I don’t be- 
lieve the haughtiest duke in the three kingdoms is 
really so proud as your plain English rural peas- 
ant, nor half so hard to propitiate and deal with 
when his sense of dignity is ruffled. Nor are there 
many of my own literary brethren (thin-skinned 
creatures though we are) so sensitively alive to the 
public opinion, wisely despised by Dr. Riccabocca, 
as that same peasant. He can endure a good deal 
of contumely sometimes, it is true, from his superi- 
ors, (though, thank Heaven! that he rarely meets 
with unjustly ;) but to be looked down upon, and 
mocked, and pointed at by his own equals—his own 
little world—cuts him to the soul. And if you can 
succeed in breaking this pride, and destroying this 
sensitiveness, then he is a lost being. He can 
never recover his self-esteem, and you have 
chucked him half way—a stolid, inert, sullen vic- 
tim—to the perdition of the prison or the convict- 
ship. 

Of this stuff was the nature both of the widow 
and her son. Had the honey of Plato flowed from 
the tongue of Mrs. Hazeldean, it could not have 
turned into sweetness the bitter spirit upon which 
it descended. But Mrs. Hazeldean, though an ex- 
cellent woman, was rather a bluff, plain-spoken one 
—and, after all, she had some little feeling for the 
son of a gentleman, and a decayed fallen gentle- 
man, who, even by Lenny’s account, had been as- 
sailed without any intelligible provocation; nor 
could she, with her strong common sense, attach 
all the importance which Mrs. Fairfield did to the 
unmannerly impertinence of a few young cubs, 
which, she said truly, ‘* would soon die away if no 
notice was taken of it.’? The widow’s mind was 
made up, and Mrs. Hazeldean departed—with 
much chagrin and some displeasure. 

Mrs. Fairfield, however, tacitly understood that 
the request she had made was granted, and early 
one morning her dvor was found locked—the key 
left at a neighbor’s to be given to the steward ; 
and, on further inquiry, it was ascertained that her 
furniture and effects had been removed by the 
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errand-cart in the dead of the night. Lenny had 
succeeded in finding a cottage, on the roadside, not 
far from the Casino ; and there, with a joyous face, 
he waited to welcome his mother to breakfast, and 
show how he had spent the night in arranging her 
furniture. 

** Parson !”’ cried the squire, when all this news 
came upon him, as he was walking arm in arm 
with Mr. Dale to inspect some proposed improve- 
ment in the Alms-house, ‘this is all your fault. 
Why did not you go and talk to that brute of a boy, 
and that dolt of a woman? You’ve got ‘soft 
sawder enough,’ as Frank calls his new-fashioned 
slang.” 

‘** As if [had not talked myself hoarse to both !”’ 
said the parson in a tone of reproachful surprise 
at the accusation. ‘‘ But it was in vain! O 
squire, if you had taken my advice about the 
stocks—quieta non movere !”’ 

** Bother!’ said the squire. ‘I suppose I am 
to be held up as a tyrant, a Nero, a Richard the 
Third, or a Grand Inquisitor, merely for having 
things smart and tidy! Stocks, indeed !—your 
friend Rickeybockey said he was never more com- 
fortable in his life—quite enjoyed sitting there. 
And what did not hurt Rickeybockey’s dignity (a 
very gentlemanlike man he is, when he pleases) 
ought to be no such great matter to Master Leonard 
Fairfield. But ’tisno use talking! What’s tobe 
done nowt The woman must not starve ; and I’m 
sure she can’t live out of Rickeybockey’s wages to 
Lenny—(by the way, I hope he don’t board him 
upon his and Jackeymo’s leavings: I hear they 
dine upon newts and sticklebacks—faugh!) I7Il 
tell you what, parson, now I think of it—at the 
back of the cottage which she has taken there are 
some fields of capital land just vacant. Rickey- 
bockey wants to have ’em, and sounded me as to 
the rent when he was at the Hall. I only half 
promised him the refusal. And he must give up 
four or five acres of the best land round the cottage 
to the widow—just enough for her to manage—and 
she can keep a dairy. If she wants capital, I’ll 
lend her some in your name—only don’t tell Stirn ; 
and as for the rent—we ’II talk of that when we see 
how she gets on, thankless obstinate jade that she 
is! You see,’’ added the squire, as if he felt there 
was some apology due for this generosity to an 
object whom he professed to consider so ungrateful, 
“her husband was a faithful servant, and so—I 
wish you would not stand there staring me out of 
countenance, but go down to the woman at once, or 
Stirn will have let the land to Rickeybockey, as 
sure as a gun. And harkye, Dale, perhaps you 
can contrive, if the woman is so cursedly stiff 
backed, not to say the land is mine, or that it is 
any favor I want to do her—or, in short, manage it 
as you can for the best.’ Still even this charitable 
message failed. ‘The widow knew that the land 
was the squire’s, and worth a good £3 an acre. 
‘She thanked him humbly for that and all favors ; 
but she could not afford to buy cows, and she did 
not wish to be beholden to any one for her living. 
And Lenny was well off at Mr. Rickeybockey’s, 
and coming on wonderfully in the garden way— 
and she did not doubt she could get some washing ; 
at all events, her haystack would bring in a good 
bit of money, and she should do nicely, thank their 
honors.” 

Nothing further could be done in the direct way, 
but the remark about the washing suggested some 
mode of indirectly benefiting the widow. Anda 


little time afterwards, the sole laundress in that| 
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immediate neighborhood happening to die, a hint 
from the squire obtained from the landlady of the 
inn opposite the Casino such custom as she had to 
bestow, which at times was not inconsiderable. 
And what with Lenny’s wages, (whatever that 
mysterious item might be,) the mother and son con- 
trived to live without exhibiting any of those physi- 
cal signs of fast and abstinence which Riccabocca 
and his valet gratuitously afforded to the student 
in animal anatomy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Or all the wares and commodities in exchange 
and barter, wherein so mainly consists the civiliza- 
tion of our modern world, there is not one which 
is so carefully weighed—so accurately measured— 
so plumbed and gauged—so doled and scraped—so 
poured out in minima and balanced with scruples— 
as that necessary of social commerce called ‘* an 
apology!’ If the chemists were half so careful 
in vending their poisons, there would be a notable 
diminution in the yearly average of victims to 
arsenic and oxalic acid. But, alas, in the matter 
of apology, it is not from the excess of the dose, 
but the timid, niggardly, miserly, manner in which 
it is dispensed, that poor Humanity is hurried off 
to the Styx! How many times does a life depend 
on the exact proportions of an apology! Is ita 
hairbreadth too short to cover the scratch for which 
you want it? Make your will—you are a dead 
man! A life do I say *—a hecatomb of lives! 
How many wars would have been prevented, how 
many thrones would be standing, dynasties flourish- 
ing—commonwealths brawling round a bema, or 
fitting out galleys for corn and cotton—if an inch 
or two more of apology had been added to the 
proffered ell! But then that plaguy, jealous, sus- 

icious, oid vinegar-faced Honor, and her partner 

ride—as penny-wise and pound-foolish a she- 
skinflint as herself—have the monopoly of the 
article. And what with the time they lose in 
adjusting their spectacles, hunting in the precise 
shelf for the precise quality demanded, then (qual- 
ity found) the haggling as to quantum—considering 
whether it should be Apothecary’s weight or 
Avoirdupois, or English measure or Flemish—and, 
finally, the hullaboloo they make if the customer 
is not perfectly satisfied with the monstrous little 
he gets with his money—I don’t wonder, for my 
part, how one loses temper and patience, and 
sends Pride, Honor, and Apology, all to the devil. 
Aristophanes, in his ‘* Comedy of Peace,” insinu- 
ates a beautiful allegory by only suffering that 
goddess, though in fact she is his heroine, to ap- 
pear as amute. She takes care never to open her 
lips. The shrewd Greek knew very well that she 
would cease to be peace, if she once began to chat- 
ter. Wherefore, O reader, if ever you find your 
om under the iron heel of another man’s boot, 
feaven grant that you may hold your tongue, and 
not make things past all endurance and forgiveness 
by bawling out for an apology ! 


CHAPTER XV. 


Bur the squire and his son, Frank, were large- 
hearted, generous creatures in the article of apology, 
as in all things less skimpinkly dealt out. And 
seeing that Leonard Fairfield would offer no plaster 
to Randal Leslie, they made amends for his stingi- 
ness by their own prodigality. The squire accom- 
panied his son to Rood Hall, and none of the family 
choosing to be at home, the squire, in his own 
hand, and from his own head, indited and composed 
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an epistle which might have satisfied all the wounds | for that purpose. These were the first works he 
which the dignity of the Leslies had ever received. | had lent to Lenny. Meanwhile, Jackeymo imparted 

This letter of apology ended with a hearty re- ito the boy many secrets in practical gardening and 
quest that Randal would come and spend a few days | minute husbandry, for at that day farming in Eng- 


with his son. 
purport, only more Etonian and less legible. 


Frank’s epistle was to the same | land (some favored counties and estates excepted) 


was far below the nicety to which the art has been 


It was some days before Randal’s replies to these | immemorially carried in the north of Italy—where, 


epistles were received. The replies bore the ad- 
dress of a village near London, and stated that the 
writer was now reading with a tutor preparatory 
to entrance at Oxford, and could not, therefore, 
accept the invitation extended to him. 

For the rest, Randal expressed himself with 
good sense, though not with much generosity. He 
excused his participation in the vulgarity of such a 
conflict by a bitter but short allusion to the obsti- 
nacy and ignorance of the village boor; and did 
not do what you, my kind reader, certainly would 
have done under similar circumstances—viz., inter- 
cede in behalf of a brave and unfortunate antagonist. 
Most of us like a foe better after we have fought 
him—that is, if we are the conquering party; this 
was not the case with Randal Leslie. There, so 
far as the Etonian was concerned, the matter rested. 
And the squire, irritated that he could not repair 
whatever wrong that young gentleman had sus- 
tained, no longer felt a pang of regret as he passed 
by Mrs. Fairfield’s deserted cottage. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Lenny Farrrte.p continued to give great satis- 
faction to his new employers, and to profit in many 
respects by the familiar kindness with which he 
was treated. Riccabocca, who valued himself on 
penetrating into character, had from the first seen 
that much stuff of no common quality and texture 
was to be found in the disposition and mind of the 
English village boy. On further acquaintance, he 
perceived, that under a child’s innocent simplicity, 
there were the workings of an acuteness that required 
but development and direction. He ascertained 
that the pattern boy’s progress at the village school 
proceeded from something more than mechanical 
docility and readiness of comprehension. Lenny 
had a keen thirst for knowledge, and through all 
the disadvantages of birth and circumstance, there 
were the indications of that natural genius which 
converts disadvantages themselves into stimulants. 
Still, with the germs of good qualities lay the em- 
bryos of those which, difficult to separate, and hard 
to destroy, often mar the produce of the soil. With 
a remarkable and generous pride in self-repute, 
there was some stubbornness ; with great sensibility 
to kindness, there was also strong reluctance to 
forgive affront. ; 

This mixed nature in an uncultivated peasant’s 
breast interested Riccabocca, who, though long 
secluded from the commerce of mankind, still looked 
upon man as the most various and entertaining 
volume which philosophical research can explore. 
He soon accustomed the boy to the tone of a con- 
versation generally subtle and suggestive; and 
Lenny’s language and ideas became insensibly less 
rustic and more refined. Then Riccabocca selected 
from his library, small as it was, books that, though 
elementary, were of a higher cast than Lenny could 
have found within his reach at Hazeldean. Ricca- 
bocca knew the English language well, better in 
grammar, construction, and genius than many a 
not ill-educated Englishman ; for he had studied it 
with the minuteness with which a scholar studies 
a dead Janguage, and amidst his collection he had 
many of the books which had formerly served him 


| 





indeed, you may travel for miles and miles as 
through a series of market-gardens—so that, all 
these things considered, Leonard Fairfield might 
be said to have made a change for the better. Yet 
in truth, and looking below the surface, that might 
be fair matter of doubt. For the same reason which 
had induced the boy to fly his native village, he no 
longer repaired to the church of Hazeldean. The 
old intimate intercourse between him and the parson 
became necessarily suspended, or bounded to an 
occasional kindly visit from the latter—visits which 
grew more rare, and Jess familiar, as he found his 
former pupil in no want of his services, and wholly 
deaf to his mild entreaties to forget and forgive the 
past, and come at least to his old seat in the parish 
church. Lenny still went to church—a church a 
long way off in another parish—but the sermons 
did not do him the same good as Parson Dale’s had 
done ; and the clergyman, who had his own flock 
to attend to, did not condescend, as Parson Dale 
would have done, to explain what seemed obscure, 
and enforce what was profitable, in private talk, 
with that stray lamb from another’s fold. 

Now I question much if all Dr. Riccabocca’s 
sage maxims, though they were often very moral, 
and generally very wise, served to expand the 
peasant boy’s native good qualities, and correct his 
bad, half so well as the few simple words, not at 
all indebted to Machiavelli, which Leonard had 
once reverently listened to when he stood by his 
father’s chair, yielded up for the moment to the 
good parson, worthy to sit in it; for Mr. Dale had 
a heart in which all the fatherless of the parish 
found their place. Nor was this loss of tender, 
intimate, spiritual lore so counterbalanced by the 
greater facilities for purely intellectual instruction, 
as modern enlightenment might presume. For, 
without disputing the advantage of knowledge in a 
general way, knowledge, in itself, is not friendly 
to content. Its tendency, of course, is to increase 
the desires, to dissatisfy us with what is, in order 
to urge progress to what may be; and, in that 
progress, what unnoticed martyrs among the many 
must fall, baffled and crushed by the way! To 
how large a number will be given desires they will 
never realize, dissatisfaction of the lot from which 
they will never rise! Allons! one is viewing the 
dark side of the question. It is all the fault of that 
confounded Riccabocca, who has already caused 
Lenny Fairfield to lean gloumily on his spade, and, 
after looking round and seeing no one near him, 
groan out querulous! y— 

** And am I born to dig a potato ground ?”’ 

Pardieu, my friend Lenny, if you live to be 
seventy, and ride ir your carriage ;—and by the 
help of a dinner-pill digest a spoonful of curry, you 
may sigh to think what a relish there was in pota- 
toes, roasted in ashes after you had digged them 
out of that ground with your own stout young 
hands. Dig on, Lenny Fairfield, dig on! Dr. 
Riecaboeca will tell you that there was once an 
illustrious personage* who made experience of two 
very different occupations—one was ruling men, 
the other was planting cabbages ; he thought plant- 
ing cabbages much the pleasanter of the two! 


* The Emperor Diocletian. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Dr. Riccasocca had secured Lenny Fairfield, 
and might therefore be considered to have ridden 
his hobby in the great whirligig with adroitness 
and success. But Miss Jemima was still driving 
round in her car, handling the reins, and flourish- 
ing the whip, without apparently having got an 
inch nearer to the flying form of Dr. Riceabocca. 

Indeed, that excellent and only too susceptible 
spinster, with all her experience of the villany of 
man, had never conceived the wretch to be so thor- 
oughly beyond the reach of redemption as when 
Dr. Riccabocca took his leave, and once more 
interred himself amidst the solitudes of the Casino, 
without having made any formal renunciation of 
his criminal celibacy. For some days she shut 
herself up in her own chamber, and brooded with 
more than her usual gloomy satisfaction on the 
certainty of the approaching crash. Indeed, many 
signs of that universal calamity which, while the 
visit of Riccabocca lasted. she had permitted her- 
self to consider ambiguous, now became luminously 
apparent. Even the newspaper, which, during 
that credulous and happy period, had given half a 
column to births and marriages, now bore an omi- 
nously long catalogue of deaths ; so that it seemed 
as if the whole population had Jost heart, and had 
no chance of repairing its daily losses. ‘The jead- 
ing articles spoke, with the obscurity of a Pythian, 
of an impending crisis. Monstrous turnips sprouted 
out from the paragraphs devoted to General News. 
Cows bore calves with two heads, whales were 
stranded in the Humber, showers of frogs de- 
scended in the High Street of Cheltenham. 

All these symptoms of the world’s decrepitude 
and consummation, which, by the side of the fas- 
cinating Riccabocca, might admit of some doubt as 
to their origin and cause, now, conjoined with the 
worst of all, viz.—the frightfully progressive wick- 
edness of man—left to Miss Jemima no ray of hope 
save that afforded by the reflection that she could 
contemplate the wreck of matter without a single 
sentiment of regret. 

Mrs. Dale, however, by no means shared the 
despondency of her fair friend, and, having gained 
access to Miss Jemima’s chamber, succeeded, though 
not without difficulty, in her kindly attempts to 
cheer the drooping spirits of that female misan- 
thropist. Nor, in her benevolent desire to speed 
the car of Miss Jemima to its hymeneal goal, was 
Mrs. Dale so cruel towards her male friend, Dr. 
Riccabocea, as she seemed to her husband. For 
Mrs. Dale was a woman of shrewdness and pene- 
tration, as most quick-tempered women are; and 
she knew that Miss Jemima was one of those ex- 
cellent young ladies who are likely to value a 
husband in proportion to the difficulty of obtaining 
him. In fact, my readers of both sexes must often 
have met, in the course of their experience, with 
that peculiar sort of feminine disposition, which 
requires the warmth of the conjugal hearth to 
develop all its native good qualities; nor is it to 
be blamed overmuch if, innocently aware of this 
tendency in its nature, it turns towards what is best 
fitted for its growth and improvement, by laws 
akin to those which make the sunflower turn to the 
sun, or the willow to the stream. Ladies of this 
disposition, permanently thwarted in their affec- 
tionate bias, gradually languish away into intellect- 
ual inanition, or sprout out into those abnormal 
eccentricities which are classed under the general 
name of ‘oddity’? or ‘‘ character.” But, once 
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admitted to their proper soil, it is astonishing what 
healthful improvement takes place—how the poor 
heart, before starved and stinted of nourishment, 
throws out its suckers, and bursts into bloom and 
fruit. And thus many a belle from whom the 
beaux have stood aloof, only because the puppies 
think she could be had for the asking, they see 
afterwards settled down into true wife and fond 
mother, with amaze at their former disparagement, 
and a sigh at their blind hardness of heart. 

In all probability, Mrs. Dale took this view of 
the subject; and, certainly, in addition to all the 
hitherto dormant virtues which would be awakened 
in Miss Jemima when fairly Mrs. Riccabocca, she 
counted somewhat upon the mere worldly advantage 
which such a match would bestow upon the exile. 
So respectable a connection with one of the oldest, 
wealthiest, and most popular families in the shire, 
would, in itself, give him a position not to be 
despised by a poor stranger in the land; and though 
the interest of Miss Jemima’s dowry might not be 
much, regarded in the light of English pounds, 
(not Milanese lire,) still it would suffice to prevent 
that gradual process of dematerialization which the 
lengthened diet upon minnows and sticklebacks had 
already made apparent in the fine and slow-evanish- 
ing form of the philosopher. 

Like all persons convinced of the expediency of 
a thing, Mrs. Dale saw nothing wanting but oppor- 
tunities to insure its success. And that these might 
be forthcoming, she not only renewed with greater 
frequency, and more urgent instance than ever, her 
friendly invitations to Riccabocca to drink tea and 
spend the evening, but she artfully so chafed the 
squire on his sore point of hospitality, that the 
doctor received weekly a pressing solicitation to 
dine and sleep at the Hall. 

At first the Italian pished and grunted, and said 
Cospetto, and Per Bacco, and Diavolo, and tried to 
creep out of so much proffered courtesy. But, like 
all single gentlemen, he was a little under the 
tyrannical influence of his faithful servant; and 

ackeymo, though he could bear starving as well 
as his master when necessary, still, when he had 
the option, preferred roast beef and, plum-pudding. 
Moreover, that vain and incautious confidence of 
Riccabocca, touching the vast sum at his command, 
and with no heavier drawback than that of so amia- 
ble a lady as Miss Jemima—who had already 
shown him (Jackeymo) many little delicate atten- 
tions—had greatly whetted the cupidity which was 
in the servant’s Italian nature ; a cupidity the more 
keen because, long debarred its legitimate exercise 
on his own mercenary interests, he carried it all to: 
the account of his master’s. 

Thus tempted by his enemy, and betrayed by 
his servant, the unfortunate Riccabocca fell, though: 
with eyes not unblinded, into the hospitable snares. 
extended for the destruction of his—celibacy! He: 
went often to the parsonage, often to the Hall, and: 
by degrees the sweets of the social domestic life,, 
long denied him, began to exercise their enervating 
charm upon the stoicism of our poor exile. Frank 
had now returned to Eton. An unexpected invita- 
tion had carried off Captain Higginbotham to pass 
a few weeks at Bath with a distant relation, who: 
had lately returned from India, and who, as rich as 
Creesus, felt so estranged and solitary in his native: 
isle that, when the captain ‘‘claimed kindred 
there,’ to his own amaze, “ he had his claims al- 
lowed ;’’ while a very protracted sitting of Parlia- 
ment still delayed in London the squire’s habitual. 
visitors in the later summer; so that—a chasm: 
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-thus made in his society—Mr. Hazeldean welcomed 

with no hollow cordiality the diversion or distrac- 
tion he found in the foreigner’s companionship. 
Thus, with pleasure to all parties, and strong 
hopes to the two female conspirators, the intimacy 
between the Casino and the Hall rapidly thickened ; 
but still not a word resembling a distinct proposal 
did Dr. Riccabocea breathe. And still, if such an 
idea obtruded itself on his mind, it was chased 
therefrom with so determined a Diavolo that, per- 
haps, if not the end of the world, at least the end 
of Miss Jemima’s tenure in it, might have ap- 
proached, and seen her still Miss Jemima, but for 
a certain letter with a foreign post-mark that reached 
the doctor one Tuesday morning. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue servant saw that something had gone wrong, 
and, under pretence of syringing the orange-trees, 
he lingered near his master, and peered through 
the sunny leaves upon Riccabocca’s melancholy 
brows. 

The doctor sighed heavily. Nor did he, as was 
his wont, after some such sigh, mechanically take 
up that dear comforter, the pipe. But though the 
tobacco-pouch lay by his side on the balustrade, 
and the pipe stood against the wall between his 
knees, childlike lifting up its lips to the customary 
ecaress—he heeded neither the one nor the other, 
but laid the letter silently on his lap, and fixed his 
eyes upon the ground. 

** Tt must be bad news indeed !”’ thought Jackey- 
mo, and desisted from his work. Approaching his 
master, he took up the pipe and the tobacco-pouch, 
and filled the bowl slowly, glancing all the while 
to that dark musing face on which, when abandoned 
by the expression of intellectual vivacity or the 
exquisite smile of Italian courtesy, the deep down- 
ward liaes revealed the characters of sorrow. 
Jackeymo did not venture to speak; but the con- 
tinued silence of his master disturbed him much. 
He laid that peculiar tinder which your smokers 
use upon the steel, and struck the spark—still not 
a word, nor did Riccabocea stretch forth his hand. 

‘*] never knew him in this taking before,’’ 
thought Jackeymo; and delicately he insinuated 
.the neck of the pipe into the nerveless fingers of 
the hand that Jay supine on those quiet knees—the 
(pipe fell to the ground. 

Jackeymo crossed himself, and began praying to 
rhis sainted namesake with great fervor. 

The doctor rose slowly, and, as if with effort, 
he walked once or twice to and fro the terrace ; 
and then he halted abruptly, and said— 

“ Friend?” 

“ Blessed Monsignore San Giacomo, I knew 
thou wouldst hear me!”’ cried the servant; and he 
raised his master’s hand to his lips, then abruptly 
turned away and wiped his eyes. ‘ Friend,” 
repeated Riceabocca, and this time with a tremulous 
emphasis, and in the sofiest tone of a voice never 
wholly without the music of the sweet South, “I 
would talk to thee of my child.”"— 


CHAPTER XIX. 

“Tue letter, then, relates to the signorina. 
She is well?” 

** Yes, she is well now. She is in our native 
Italy.” 

Jackeymo raised his eyes involuntarily towards 
the orange-trees, and the morning breeze swept 
by and bore to him the odor of their blossoms. 

* Those are sweet even here, with care,’’ said 
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he, pointing to the trees. 
that before to the padrone.”’ 

But Riccabocea was now looking again at the 
letter, and did not notice either the gesture or the 
remark of his servant. 

“ fl aunt is no more !”’ said he, after a pause. 

‘*We will pray for her soul!"’ answered 
Jackeymo solemnly. ‘* But she was very old, and 
had been a long time ailing. Let it not grieve 
the padrone too keenly ; at that age and with thoso 
infirmities, death comes as a friend.”’ 

** Peace be to her dust!’’ returned the Italian. 
“If she had her faulis, be they now forgotten 
forever ; and in the hour of my danger and distress, 
she sheltered my infant! ‘That shelter is de- 
stroyed. This letter is from the priest, her confes- 
sor. You know that she had nothing at her own 
disposal to bequeath my child, and her property 
passes to the male heir—mine enemy.”’ 

** Traitor !”? muttered Jackeymo; and his right 
hand seemed to feel for the weapon which the 
Italians of lower rank often openly wear in their 
girdles. 

‘‘The priest,’ resumed Riccabocea calmly, 
‘has rightly judged in removing my child as a 
guest from the house in which my enemy enters as 
Jord.”’ 

** And where is the signorina?”’ 

‘* With that poor priest. See, Giacomo—here, 
here—this is her hand-writing at the end of the 
letter—the first lines she ever yet traced to me.”’ 

Jackeymo took off his hat, and looked reverently 
on the Jarge characters of a child's writing. But 
large os they were they seemed indistinct, for the 
paper was blistered with the child’s tears ; and on 
the place where they had not fallen, there was a 
round fresh moist stain of the tear that had dropped 
from the lids of the father. Riccabocca renewed, 
—‘* The priest recommends a convent.” 

**To the devil with the priest !’’ cried the ser- 
vant; then, crossing himself rapidly, he added, ** I 
did not mean that, Monsignore San Giacomo—for- 
give me! But your excellency* doves not think 
of making a nun of his only child!” 

** And yet why not!’ said Riecabocca mourn- 
fully ; ‘* what can I give her in the world? Is the 
land of the stranger a better refuge than the home 
of peace in her native clime?”’ 

‘** In. the land of the stranger beats her father’s 
heart !”” 

‘* And if that beat were stilled, what then? Ill 
fares the life that a single death can bereave of all. 
In a convent at least (and the priest’s influence can 
obtain her that asylum amongst her equals and 
amidst her sex) she is safe from trial and from pen- 
ury—to her grave.” 

** Penury! Just see how rich we shall be when 
we take those fields at Michaelmas.” ; 

‘* Pazzie!”’ (follies) said Riccabocca lisilessly. 
‘* Are these suns more serene than ours, or the soil 
more fertile? Yet in our own Italy, saith the 
proverb, ‘he who sows land reaps more care than 
corn.” It were different,’’? continued the father 
afier a pause, and in a more irresolute tone, ‘ if I 
had some independence, however small, to count 
on—nay, if among all my tribe of dainty relatives 
there were but one female who would accompany 
Violante to the exile’s hearth—Ishmael had his 
Hagar. But how can we two rough-bearded men 
provide for all the nameless wants and cares of a 


**T think I have said 


* The title of excellency does not, in Italian, necessari- 
ly express any exalted rank ; but is often given by ser- 
vanis to their masters, 
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frail female child? And she has been so delicately 
reared—the woman-child needs the fustering hand 
and tender eye of a woman.”’ 

** And with a word,’’ said Jackeymo resolutely, 
“the padrone might secure to his child all that he 
needs, to save her from the sepulchre of a convent ; 
and ere the autumn leaves fall she might be sitting 
on his knee. Padrone, do not think that you can 
conceal from me the truth, that you love your child 
better than all things in the world—now the Patria 
is as dead to you as the dust of your fathers—and 
your heart-strings would crack with the effort to 
tear her from them, and consign her to a convent. 
Padrone, never again to hear her voice—never 
again to see her face! Those little arms that 
twined round your neck that dark night, when we 
fled fast for life and freedom, and you said, as you 
felt their clasp, ‘ Friend, all is not yet lost !’ ”’ 

** Giacomo !”’ exclaimed the father reproachfully, 
and his voice seemed to choke him. Riccabocca 
turned away, and walked restlessly to and fro the 
terrace ; then, lifting his arms with a wild gesture, 
as he still continued his long irregular strides, he 
muttered, ‘* Yes, Heaven is my witness that I could 
have borne reverse and banishment without a mur- 
mur, had I pérmitted myseif that young partner in 
exile and privation. Heaven is my witness that, 
if I hesitate now, it is because I would not listen to 
my own selfish heart. Yet never, never to see her 
again—my child! And it was but as the infant 
that I beheld her! O friend, friend—”’ (and, stop- 
ping short with a burst of uncontrollable emotion, 
he bowed his head upon his servant’s shoulder ;) 
** thou knowest what I have endured and suffered 
at my hearth, as in my country; the wrong, the 
perfidy, the—the—’’ His voice again failed 
him; he clung to his servant’s breast, and his 
whole frame shook. 

** But your child, the innocent one—think now 
only of her!’ faltered Giacomo, struggling with 
his own sobs. 

** True, only of her,’’ replied the exile, raising 
his face—‘‘ only of her. Put aside thy thoughts 
for myself, friead—counsel me. If I were-to send 
for Violante, and if, transplanted to these keen airs, 
she drooped and died—look, look—the priest says 
that she needs such tender care; or if I myself 
were summoned from the world, to leave her in it 
alone, friendless, homeless, breadless perhaps, at 
the age of woman's sharpest trial against tempta- 
tion, would she not live to mourn the cruel egotism 
that closed on her infant innocence the gates of the 
House of God ?”’ 

Giacomo was appalled by this appeal; and in- 
deed Riccabocca had never before thus reverently 
spoken of the cloister. In his hours of philosophy, 
he was wont to sneer at monks and nuns, priest- 
hood and superstition. But now, in that hour of 
emotion, the Old Religion reclaimed her empire ; 
and the sceptical world-wise man, thinking only of 
his child, spoke and felt with a child's simple 
faith. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘* Bur again I say,’’ murmured Jackeymo scarce 
audibly, and after a long silence, ‘‘ if the padrone 
would make up his mind—to marry !” 

He expected that his master would start up in 
his cusiomary indignation at such a suggestion— 
nay, he might not have been sorry so to have 
changea the current of feeling ; but the poor Italian 
only winced slightly, and mildly withdrawing him- 
self from his servant’s supporting arm, again paced 





the terrace, but this time quietly. and in silence. 
A quarter of an hour thus passed. ‘‘ Give me the 
pipe,” said Dr. Riccabocca, passing into the Bel- 
videre. 

Jackeymo again struck the spark, and, wonder- 
fully relieved at the padrone’s return to his usual 
adviser, mentally besought his sainted namesake to 
bestow a double portion of soothing wisdum on the 
benignant influences of the weed. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Dr. Riccasocca had been some little time in the 
solitude of the Belvidere, when Lenny Fairfield, 
not knowing that his employer was therein, entered 
to lay down a book which the doctor had Jent him, 
with injunctions to leave on a certain table when 
done with. Riccabocea Jooked up at the sound of 
the young peasant’s step. 

**T beg your honor’s pardon—I did not kiow—”* 

** Never mind; lay the book there. I wish to 
speak with you. You look well, my child; this 
alr agrees with you as well as that of Hazeldean?”? 

‘* Oh yes, sir.” 

‘* Yet it is higher ground, more exposed ?”’ 

‘“* That can hardly be, sir,” said Lenny: ‘* there 
are many plants grow here which don’t flourish at 
the squire’s. The hill yonder keeps off the east 
wind, and the place lays to the south.”’ 

‘* Lies, not lays, Lenny. What are the princi- 
pal complaints in these parts?” 

** Eh, sir?”’ 

‘¢T mean what maladies, what diseases ?”’ 

‘*] never heard tell of any, sir, except the rheu 
matism.”’ 

‘* No low fevers '!—no consumption?” 

‘* Never heard of them, sir.”’ 

Riccabocca drew a long breath, as if relieved. 

‘** That seems a very kind family at the Hall.” 

**T have nothing to say against it,” answered 
Lenny bluntly. ‘I have not been treated justly. 
But as that book says, sir, ‘ It is not every one who 
comes into the world with a silver spoon in his 
mouth.’ ”’ 

Little thought the doctor that those wise maxims 
may leave sore thoughts behind them. He was tao 
occupied with the subject most at his own heart to 
think then of what was in Lenny Fairfield’s. 

** Yes; a kind, English, domestic family. Did 
you see much of Miss Hazeldean ?”’ 

‘** Not so much as of the lady.”’ 

‘*Is she liked in the village, think you?’ 

‘*Miss Jemima! Yes. She never did harm. 
Her little dog bit me once—she did not ask me to 
beg its pardon, she asked mine! She’s a very 
nice young lady ; the girls say she ’s very affable; 
and,” added Lenny with a smile, “‘ there are alwaye 
a weddings going on when she’s down at the 

all.” 

““Oh!”’ said Riccaboeca. Then after a long 
whiff, ‘* Did you ever see her play with the little 
children? Is she fond of children, do you think?” 

‘* Lord, sir, you guess everything! She ’s never 
so pleased as when she’s playing with the babies.” 

‘*Humph!”? granted Riccabocca. ‘ Babies— 
well, that’s womanlike. I don’t mean exactly 
babies, but when they ’re older—little girls.” 

“Indeed, sir, I dare say; but,’ said Lenny 
primly, “‘I never as yet kept company with. the 
little girls.’”’ 

** Quite right, Lenny; be equally discreet all 
your life. Mrs. Dale is very intimate with Miss 
Hazeldean—more than with the squire’s lady. 
Why is that, think you?” 
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** Well, sir,’’ said Leonard shrewdly, * Mrs. 
Dale has her little tempers, though she’s a very 
good lady ; and Madame Hazeldean is rather high, 
and has a spirit. But Miss Jemima is so soft; 
any one could live with Miss Jemima, as Joe and 
the servants say at the Hall.’’ 

‘Indeed! Get my hat out of the parlor, and— 
just bring a clothesbrush, Lenny. A fine sunny 
day for a walk.”’ 

After this most mean and dishonorable inquisition 
into the character and popular repute of Miss 
Hazeldean, Signore Riccabocea seemed as much 
cheered up and elated asif he had committed some 
very noble action; and he walked forth in the 
direction of the Hall with a far lighter and livelier 
step than that with which he had paced the terrace. 

** Monsignore San Giacomo, by thy help and the 
pipe’s, the padrone shall have his child !’’ muttered 
the servant, looking up from the garden. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Yer Dr. Riccabocea was not rash. The man 
who wants his wedding-garment to fit him must 
allow plenty of time for the measure. But, from 
that day, the Italian notably changed his manner 
towards Miss Hazeldean. He ceased that profusion 
of compliment in which he had hitherto carried off 
in safety all serious meaning. For indeed the doctor 
considered that compliments, to a single gentleman, 
were what the inky liquid it dispenses is to the 
cuttle-fish, that by obscuring the water sails away 
from its enemy. Neither did he, as before, avoid 
prolonged conversations with that young lady, and 
contrive to escape from all solitary rambles by her 
side. On the contrary, he now sought every oc- 
casion to be in her society ; and, entirely dropping 
the language of gallantry, he assumed something 
of the earnest tone of friendship. He bent down 
his intellect to examine and plumb her own. To 
use a very homely simile, he blew away that froth 
which there is on the surface of mere acquaintance- 
ships, especially with the opposite sex ; and which, 
while it lasts, scarce allows you to distinguish 
between small beer and double X. Apparently 
Dr. Riccabocea was satisfied with his scrutiny—at 
all events, under that froth there was no taste of 
bitter. ‘The Italian might not find any great 
strength of intellect in Miss Jemima, but he found 
that, disentangled from many little whims and 
foibles—which he had himself the sense to perceive 
were harmless enough if they lasted, and not so 
absolutely constitutional but what they might be 
removed by a tender hand—Miss Hazeldean had 
quite enough sense to comprehend the plain duties 
of married life; and if the sense could fail, it 
found a substitute in good old homely English 
principles and the instincts of amiable kindly feel- 


ings. 

T do not know how it is, but your very clever 
man never seems to care so much as your less 
ee mortals for cleverness in his helpmate. 

our scholars, and poets, and ministers of state, 
are more often than not found assorted with ex- 
ceedingly humdrum good sort of women, and ap- 
parently like them all the better for their deficien- 
cies. Just see how happily Racine lived with his 
wife, and what an angel he thought her, and yet 
she had never read his plays. Certainly Goethe 
never troubled the lady who called him ‘* Mr. Privy 
Councillor’? with whims about ‘ monads,’’ and 
speculations on ‘ color,’’ nor those stiff metaphysi- 
eal problems on which one breaks one’s shins in the 
Second Part of the Faust. Probably it may be that 
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such great geniuses—knowing that, as compared 
with themselves, there is little difference between 
your clever woman and your humdrum woman— 
merge at once all minor distinctions, relinquish all 
attempts that could not but prove unsatisfactory, at 
sympathy in hard intellectual pursuits, and are 
quite satisfied to establish that tie which, after all, 
best resists wear and tear—viz., the tough household 
bond between one human heart and another. 

At all events, this, I suspect, was the reasoning 
of Dr. Riecabocea, when one morning after a long 
walk with Miss Hazeldean, he muttered to him- 
self— 

Duro con duro 
Non fece mai buon muro. 


Which may bear the paraphrase, ‘‘ Bricks without 
mortar would make a very bad wall.’’ There was 
quite enough in Miss Jemima’s disposition to make 
excellent mortar; the doctor took the bricks to 
himself. 

When his examination was concluded, our phi- 
losopher symbolically evinced the result he had 
arrived at by a very simple proceeding on his part 
—which would have puzzled you greatly if you had 
not paused, and meditated thereon, till you saw all 
that it implied. Dr. Riccabocca took off his specta- 
cles! He wiped them carefully, put them into 
their shagreen case, and locked them in his bureau ; 
—that is to say, he left off wearing his spectacles. 

You will observe that there was a wonderful 
depth of meaning in that critical symptom, whether 
it be regarded as a sign outward, positive and ex- 
plicit; or a sign metaphysical, mystical and eso- 
teric. For, as to the last—it denoted that the task 
of the spectacles was over; that, when a philoso- 
pher has made up his mind to marry, it is better 
henceforth to be shortsighted—nay, even somewhat 
purblind—than to be always scrutinizing the do- 
mestic felicity, to which he is about to resign him- 
self, through a pair of cold unillusory barnacles. 
And for the things beyond the hearth, if he cannot 
see without spectacles, is he not about to ally to 
his own defective vision a good sharp pair of eyes, 
never at fault where his interests are concerned ? 
On the other hand, regarded positively, categori- 
eally, and explicitly, Dr. Riccabocca, by laying 
aside those spectacles, signified that he was about 
to commence that happy initiation of courtship 
when every man, be he ever so much a philoso- 
pher, wishes to look as young and as handsome as 
time and nature will allow. Vain task to speed 
the soft language of the eyes, through the medium 
of those glassy interpreters! 1 remember, for my 
own part, that once, on a visit to Adelaide, I was 
in great danger of falling in love—with a young 
lady, too, who would have brought me a very good 
fortune—when she suddenly produced from her 
reticule a very neat pair of No. 4, set in tortoise- 
shell, and, fixing upon me their Gorgon gaze, froze 
the astonished Cupid into stone! And I hold ita 
great proof of the wisdom of Riccabocca, and of his 
vast experience in mankind, that he was not above 
the consideration of what your pseudo sages would 
have regarded as foppish and ridiculous trifles. It 
argued all the better for that happiness which is 
our being’s end and aim, that, in condescending to 
play the lover, he put those unbecoming petrifiers 
under lock and key. 

And certainly, now the spectacles were aban- 
doned, it was impossible to deny that the Italian 
had remarkably handsomeeyes. Even through the 
spectacles, or lifted a little above them, they were 
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always bright and expressive ; but without those | 
adjuncts, the blaze was softer and more tempered ; | 
they had that look which the French call velouéé, | 
or velvety ; and he appeared altogether ten years 
ounger. If our Ulysses, thus rejuvenated by his | 
inerva, has not fully made up his mind to make | 
a Penelope of Miss Jemima, all I can say is, that | 
he is worse than Polyphemus who was only an) 
Anthropophagos ;— 
He preys upon the weaker sex, and is a Gyno- 
pophagite! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


** AND you commission me, then, to speak to our 
dear Jemima ?’’ said Mrs. Dale joyfully, and with- 
out any bitterness whatever in that ‘* dear.” 

Dr. Riccabocca.—'* Nay, before speaking to Miss 
Hazeldean, it would surely be proper to know how 
far my addresses would be acceptable to the 
family.” 

Mrs. Dale.—* Ah!’’ 

Dr. Riccabocca.—* The squire is of course the 
head of the family.” . 

Mrs. Dale (absent and distrait.)—‘‘The squire— 
yes, very truec—quite proper.”” (‘Then looking up 
and with naiveté)—‘* Can you believe me, I never 
thought of the squire. And he is such an odd 
man, and has so many English prejudices, that 
really—dear me, how vexatious that it should never 
once have occurred to me that Mr. Hazeldean had 
a voice in the matter! Indeed, the relationship is 
so distant—it is not like being her father; and 
Jemima is of age, and can do as she pleases; and 
—but, as you say, it is quite proper that he should 
be consulted as the head of the family.” 

Dr. Riccabocca.—* And you think that the squire 
of Hazeldean might reject my alliance! Pshaw! 
thats a grand word indeed ;—I mean, that he 
might object very reasonably to his cousin’s mar- 
riage with a foreigner, of whom he can know noth- 
ing, except that which in all countries is disrepu- 
table, and is said in this to be criminal—poverty.”’ 

Mrs. Dale, (kindly.)—‘* You misjudge us poor 
English people, and you wrong the squire, Heaven 
bless him! for we were poor enough when he 
singled out my husband from a hundred for the 
minister of his parish, for his neighbor and his 
friend. 1 will speak to him fearlessly—”’ . 

Dr. Riccabocca.—‘* And frankly. And now I 
have used that word, let me go on with the confes- 
sion which your kindly readiness, my fair friend, 
somewhat interrupted. I said that if I might pre- 
sume to think my addresses would be acceptable to 
Miss Hazeldean and her family, I was too sensible 
of her amiable qualities not to—not to—”’ 

Mrs. Dale (with demure archness.)—‘‘ Not to 
be the happiest of men—that ’s the customary Eng- 
lish phrase, Doctor.” 

Riccabocca (gallantly.)—‘‘ There cannot be a 
better. But,”’ continued he seriously, ‘ I wish it 
first to be understood that I have—been married 
before.” 

Mrs. Dale. (astonished.)—* Married before !”” 

Riccabocca.—‘* And that I have an only child, 
dear to me—inexpressibly dear. That child, a 
daughter, has hitherto lived abroad ; circumstances 
now render it desirable that she should make her 
home with me. And I own fairly that nothing has 
80 attached me to Miss Hazeldean, nor sv induced 
my desire for our matrimonial connection, as my 
belief that she has the heart and the temper to be- 





cvme a kind mother to my little one.” 
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Mrs. Dale (with feeling and warmth.)—* You 


judge her rightly there.” 


Riccabocca.—* Now, in pecuniary matters, as 
you may coujecture from my mode of life, | have 
nothing to offer to Miss Hazeldean correspondent 
with her own fortune, whatever that may be !”’ 

Mrs. Dale.—** That difficulty is obviated by set- 
tling Miss Hazel:lean’s fortune on herself, which is 
customary in such cases.’’ 

Dr. Riccabocea’s face lengthened. ‘‘ And my 
child, then?’? said he feelingly. There was 
something in that appeal so alien from all sordid 
and merely persona] mercenary motives, that Mrs. 
Dale could not have had the heart to make the very 
rational suggestion—** But that child is not Jemi- 
ma’s, and you may have children by her.’’ 

She was touched, and replied hesitatingly— 
** But, from what you and Jemima may jointly 
possess, you can save something annually—you 
can insure your life for your child. We did so 
when our poor child whom we Jost was born,’’ (the 
tears rushed into Mrs. Dale’s eyes;) ‘‘ and I fear 
that Charles still insures his life for my sake, 
though Heaven knows that—that—”’ 

The tears burst out. ‘hat little heart, quick and 
petulant though it was, had not a fibre of the elastic 
muscular tissues which are mercifully bestowed on 
the hearts of predestined widows. Dr. Riccabocca 
could not pursue the subject of life insurances fur- 
ther. But the idea—which had never occurred to 
the foreigner before, though so familiar to us Eng- 
lish people when only possessed of a life income— 
pleased him greatly. 1 will do him the justice to 
say, that he preferred it to the thought of actually 
appropriating to himself and to his child a portion 
ot Miss Hazeldean’s dower. 

Shortly afterwards he took his leave, and Mrs. 
Dale hastened to seek her husband in his study, 
inform him of the success of her matrimonial 
scheme, and consult him as to the chance of the 
squire’s acquiescence therein. ‘‘ You see,”’ said 
she hesitatingly, ** though the squire might be glad 
to see Jemima married to some Englishman, yet, 
if he asks who and what is this Dr. Riccabocea, 
how am I to answer him?” 

** You should have thought of that before,” said 
Mr. Dale, with unwonted asperity ; ‘* and, indeed, 
if I had ever believed anything serious could come 
out of what seemed to me so absurd, I should long 
since have requested you not to interfere in such 
matters. Good heavens!”’ continued the parson, 
changing color, ‘* if we should have assisted, un- 
derhand as it were, to introduce into the family of 
a man to whom we owe so much, a connection 
that he would dislike! how base we should be !— 
how ungrateful !”’ 

Poor Mrs. Dale was frightened by this speech, 
and still more by her husband's consternation and 
displeasure. ‘To do Mrs. Dale justice, whenever 
her mild partner was really either grieved or 
offended, her little temper vanished—she became 
as ineek as a lamb. As soon as she recovered the 
first shock she experienced, she hastened to dissi- 
pate the parson’s apprehensions. She assured him 
that she was convinced that, if the squire dis- 
approved of Riccabocca’s pretensions, the Italian 
would withdraw them at once, and Miss Hazeldean 
would never know of his proposals. Therefore, 
in that case, no harm would be done. 

This assurance, cvinciding with Mr. Dale’s con- 
victions as to Riccabocca’s scruples on the point of 
honor, tended much to compose the good man ; 
and if he did not, as my reader of the gentler sex 
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would expect from him, feel alarm lest Miss Jemi- 
ma’s affections should have been irretrievably 
engaged, and her happiness thus put in jeopardy 
by the squire’s refusal, it was not that the parson 
wanted tenderness of heart, but experience in 
womankind ; and he believed, very erroneously, 
that Miss Jemima Hazeldean was not one upon 
whom a disappointment of that kind would produce 
a lasting impression. Therefore Mr. Dale, after a 
pause of consideration, said kindly— 

**Well, don’t vex yourself—and I was to blame 
quite as much as you. But, indeed, I should have 
thought it easier for the squire to have transplanted 
one of his tall cedars into his kitchen-garden, than 
for you to inveigle Dr. Riccabocca into matrimo- 
nial intentions. But a man who could voluntarily 
put himself into the parish stocks for the sake of 
experiment, must be capable of anything! How- 
ever, I think it better that I, rather than yourself, 
should speak to the squire, and I will go at once.’’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue parson put on the shovel hat, which—con- 
joined with other details in his dress peculiarly 
clerical, and already, even then, beginning to be 
out of fashion with churchmen—had served to fix 
upon him, emphatically, the dignified but anti- 
quated style and cognomen of ‘* parson ;”’ and took 
his way towards the Home Farm, at which he 
expected to find the squire. But he had scarcely 
entered upon the village green when he beheld Mr. 
Hazeldean, leaning both hands on his stick, and 
gazing intently upon the Parish Stocks. Now, 
sorry am I to say that, ever since the Hegira of 
Lenny and his mother, the anti-stockian and revo- 
lutionary spirit in Hazeldean, which the memora- 
ble homily of our parson had awhile averted or 
suspended, had broken forth afresh. For though, 
while Lenny was present to be mowed and jeered 
at, there had been no pity for him, yet no sooner 
was he removed from the scene of trial, than a 
universal compassion for the barbarous usage he 
had received produced what is called ‘‘ the reaction 
of public vpinion.”? Not that those who had 
mowed and jeered repented them of their mockery, 
or considered themselves in the slightest degree 
the cause of his expatriation. No; they, with 
the rest of the villagers, laid all the blame upon 
the stocks. It was not to be expected that a lad 
of such exemplary character could be thrust into 
that place of ignominy, and not be sensible of the 
affront. And who, in the whole village, was safe, 
if such goings-on and puttings-in were to be toler- 
ated in silence, and at the expense of the very best 
and quietest lad the village had ever known! ‘Thus, 
a few days after the widow’s departure, the stocks 
was again the object of midnight desecration : it 
was bedaubed and bescratched—it was hacked and 

*hewed—it was scrawled all over with pithy lamen- 
tations for Lenny, and laconie execrations on ty- 
rants. Night after night new inscriptions appeared, 
testifying the sarcastic wit and the vindictive 
sentiment of the parish. And perhaps the stocks 
themselves were only spared from axe and bonfire 
by the convenience they afforded to the malice of 
the disaffected : they became the Pasquin of Hazel- 
dean. 

As disaffection naturally produces a correspond- 
ent vigor in authority, so affairs had been lately 
administered with greater severity than had been 
hitherto wont in the easy rule of the squire and his 
predecessors. Suspected persons were naturally 
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marked out by Mr. Stirn, and reported to his em- 
ployer, who, too proud or too pained to charge 
them openly with ingratitude, at first only passed 
them by in his walks with a silent and stiff inclina- 
tion of his head ; and afterwards, gradually yield- 
ing to the baleful influence of Stirn, the squire 
grumbled forth that ‘* he did not see why he should 
be always putting himself out of his way to show 
kindness to those who made such a return. There 
ought to be a difference between the good and the 
bad.’? Encouraged by this admission, Stirn had 
conducted himself towards the suspected parties, 
and their whole kith and kin, with the iron-handed 
justice that belonged to his character. For seme, 
habitual donations of milk from the dairy, and 
vegetables from the gardens, were surlily sus- 
pended ; others were informed that their pigs were 
always trespassing on the woods in search of 
acorns ; or that they were violating the game laws 
in keeping Jurchers. A beer-house, popular in 
the neighborhood, but of late resorted to uvermuch 
by the grievance-mongers, (and no wonder, since 
they have become the popular party,) was threat- 
ened with an application to the magistrates for the 
withdrawal of its license. Sundry old women, 
whose grandsons were notoriously ill-disposed tow- 
ards the stocks, were interdicted from gathering 
dead sticks under the avenues, on pretence that 
they broke down the live boughs; and, what was 
more obnoxious to the younger members of the 
parish than most other retaliatory measures, three 
chestnut trees, one walnut, and two cherry trees, 
standing at the bottom of the park, and which had, 
from time immemorial, been given up to the youth 
of Hazeldean, were now solemnly placed under 
the general defence of *‘ private property.’’ And 
the crier had announced that, henceforth, all depre- 
dators on the fruit-trees in Copse Hollow would 
be punished with the utmost rigor of the law. 
Stirn, indeed, recommended much more stringent 
proceedings than all these indications of a change 
of policy, which, he averred, would soon bring the 
parish to its senses—such as discontinuing many 
little jobs of unprofitable work that employed the 
surplus Jabor of the village. But there the squire, 
falling into the department, and under the benigner 
influence of his Harry, was as yet not properly 
hardened. When it came toa question that af- 
fected the absolute quantity of loaves to be consumed 
by the graceless mouths that fed upon him, the 
milk of human kindness—with which Providence 
has so bountifully supplied that class of the mam- 
malia called the ‘ Bucolic,” and of which our 
squire had an extra ‘* yield’’—burst forth, and 
washed away all the indignation of the harsher 
Adam. 

Still your policy of half-measures, which irri- 
tates without crushing its victims, which flaps an 
exasperated wasp-nest with a silk pocket-handker- 
chief, instead of blowing it up with a match and 
train, is rarely successful ; and after three or four 
other and much guiltier victims than Lenny had 
been incarcerated in the stocks, the parish of 
Hazeldean was ripe for any enormity. Pestilent 
jacobinical tracts, conceived and composed in the 
sinks of manufacturing towns—found their way 
into the popular beer-house—Heaven knows how, 
though the Tinker was suspected of being the dis- 
seminator by all but Stirn, who still, in a whisper, 
accused the papishers. And, finally, there appeared 
amongst the other graphic embellishments which 
the poor stocks had received, a rude gravure of 
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a gentleman in a broad-brimmed hat and top-boots, 
suspended from a gibbet, with the inscription be- 
neath—‘‘ A warnin to hall tirans—mind your hi! 
—sighnde Captin sTraw.”’ 

It was upon this significant and emblematic por- 
traiture that the squire was gazing when the par- 
son joined him. 

‘© Well, parson,’’ said Mr. Hazeldean, with a 
smile which he meant to be pleasant and easy, but 
which was exceedingly bitter and grim, ‘* 1 wish 
= joy of your flock—you see they have just 

anged me in effigy ! °’ 

The parson stared, and, though greatly shocked, 
smothered his emotions; and attempted, with the 
wisdom of the serpent and the mildness of the dove, 
to find another original for the effigy. 

**Tt is very bad,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ but not so bad as 
all that, squire ; that“s not the shape of your hat. 
It is evidently meant for Mr. Stirn.”’ 

** Do you think so?’’ said the squire, softened. 
* Yet the top-bcots—Stirn never wears top-boots.”’ 

**No more do you—except in hunting. If you 
look again, those are not tops—they are leggings 
—Stirn wears leggings. Besides, that flourish, 
which is meant for a nose, is a kind of a hook, like 
Stirn’s; whereas your nose—though by no means 
a snub—rather turns up than not, as the Apollo’s 
does, according to the plaster cast in Riccabocca’s 
parlor.” 

** Poor Stirn!’’ said the squire, in a tone that 
evinced complacency, not unmingled with compas- 
sion, ‘‘ that’s what a man gets in this world by 
being a faithful servant, and doing his duty with 
veal for his employer. But you see that things 
have come to a strange pass, and the question now 
is, what course to pursue. The miscreants hith- 
erto have defied all vigilance, and Stirn recom- 
mends the employment of a regular nightwatch 
with a lanthorn and bludgeon.”’ 

‘¢ That may protect the stocks certainly ; but 
will it keep those detestable tracts out of the beer- 
house ?”’ 

‘* We shall shut the beer-house up at the next 
sessions.”’ 

** The tracts will break out elsewhere—the hu- 
mor’s in the blood !”” 

“T’ve half a mind ‘to run off to Brighton or 
Leamington—good hunting at Leamington—for a 
year, just to let the rogues see how they can get 
on without me!” 

The squire’s lip trembled. 

‘‘My dear Mr. Hazeldean,” said the parson, 
taking his friend’s hand, ‘‘I don’t want to parade 
my superior wisdom ; but if you had taken my ad- 
vice, guieta non movere. Was there ever a parish 
80 peaceable as this, or a country gentleman so 
beloved as you were, before you undertook the 
task which has dethroned kings and ruined states 
—that of wantonly meddling with antiquity, wheth- 
er for the purpose of uncalled-for repairs, or the 
revival of obsolete uses ?”’ 

At this rebuke, the squire did not manifest his 
constitutional tendencies to choler; but he replied 
almost meekly, ‘If it were to do again, faith, I 
would leave the parish to the enjoyment of the 
shabbiest pair of stocks that ever disgraced a vil- 
lage. Certainly I meant it for the best—an orna- 
ment to the green ; however, now they are rebuilt, 
the stocks must be supported. Will Hazeldean is 
not the man to give way to a set of thankless rap- 
scallions.’’ 

“I think,”’ said the parson, ‘‘ that you will allow 
that the House of Tudor, whatever its faults, was 
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a determined, resolute dynasty enough—high- 
hearted and strong-headed. A Tudor would never 
have fallen into the same calamities as the poor 
Stuart did !”’ 

‘* What the plague has the house of Tudor got 
to do with my stocks?”’ 

‘*A great deal. Henry the VIII. found a sub- 
sidy so unpopular that he gave it up; and the peo- 
ple, in return, allowed him to cut off as many 
heads as he pleased, besides those in his own fam- 
ily. Good Queen Bess, who, I know, is your idol 
in history—”’ 

‘* To be sure !—she knighted my ancestor at Til- 
bury Fort.” 

‘*Good Queen Bess struggled hard to maintain: 
a certain monopoly ; she saw it would not do, and 
she surrendered it with that frank heartiness which 
becomes a sovereign, and makes surrender a grace.”’ 

‘*Ha! and you would have me give up the 
stocks ?”’ 

‘*T would much rather they had stayed as they 
were, before you touched them ; but, as it is, if 
you could find a good plausible pretext—and there 
is an excellent one at hand ;—the sternest kings 
open prisons, and grant favors, upon joyful occa- 
sions. Now a marriage in the royal family is of 
course a joyful occasion !—and so it should be in 
that of the King of Hazeldean.’’ Admire that art- 
ful turn in the parson’s eloquence !—it was worthy 
of Riceabocca himself. Indeed, Mr. Dale had 
profited much by his companionship with that 
Machiavellian intellect. 

‘“*A marriage—yes; but Frank has only just 
got into long tails !”’ 

‘*T did not allude to Frank, but to 


your cousin ’ 
Jemima !”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue squire staggered as if the breath had been 
knocked out of him, and, for want of a better seat, 
sat down on the stocks. : 

All the female heads in the neighboring cottages 
peered, themselves unseen, through the casements. - 
What could the squire be about ’—what new mis-° 
chief did he meditate? Did he mean to fortify the ° 
stocks? Old Gaffer Solomons, who had an indefi- 
nite idea of the lawful power of squires, and who 
had been for the last ten minutes at watch on his 
threshold, shook his head, and said—‘‘ Them as a 
cut out the mon, a-hanging, as a put it in the 
squire’s head !”’ 

** Put what?’’ asked his grand-daughter. 

“The gallus!’’ answered Solomons—* he be 
a-goin to have it hung from the great elm-tree. 
And the parson, good mon, is a-quoting Scripter 
agin it—you see he's a taking off his gloves, and 
a putting his two han’s togither, as he do when he 
pray for the sick, Jeany.”’ 

hat description of the parson’s mien and man- 
ner, which, with his usual niceness of observation, 
Gaffer Solomons thus sketched off, will convey to 
you some idea of the earnestness with which the 
parson pleaded the cause he had undertaken to ad- 
vocate. He dwelt much upon the sense of propri- 
ety which the foreigner had evinced in requesting 
that the squire might be consulted before any for-' 
mal communication to his cousin ; and he repeated: 
Mrs. Dale’s assurance, that such were Riccabocca’s 
high standard of honor and belief in the sacred 
rights of hospitality, that, if the squire withheld: 
his consent to his proposals, the parson was con- 
vinced that the Italian would instantly retract them. : 
Now, considering that Miss Hazeldean was, to say’ 
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the least, come to years of discretion, and the squire 
had long since placed her property entirely at her 
own disposal, Mr. Hazeldean was forced to acqui- 
esce in the parson’s corollary remark, ‘* That this 
was a delicacy which could not be expected from 
every English pretender to the lady’s hand.” 
Seeing that he had so far cleared ground, the 
parson went on to intimate, though with great tact, 
that, since Miss Jemima would probably marry 
sooner or later, (and, indeed, that the squire could 
not wish to prevent her,) it might be better for all 
parties concerned that it should be with some one 
who, though a foreigner, was settled in the neigh- 
borhood, and of whose character, what was known 
was certainly favorable, than run the hazard of her 
being married fur her money by some adventurer 
or Irish furtune-hunter at the watering-places she 
yearly visited. ‘Then he touched lightly on Ricca- 
becca’s agreeable and companionable qualities; 
and concluded with a skilful peroration upon the 
excellent occasion the wedding would afford to 
reconcile Hall and Parish, by making a voluntary 
holocaust of the stocks. 

As he concluded, the squire’s brow, before 
thoughtful, though not sullen, cleared up benignly. 
To say truth, the squire was dying to get rid of 
the stocks, if he could but do so handsomely and 
with dignity ; and if all the stars in the astrologi- 
eal horoscope had conjoined together to give Miss 
Jemima ‘‘ assurance of a husband,’’ they could not 
so have served her with the squire, as that con- 
junction between the altar and the stocks which the 
parson had effected ! 

Accordingly, when Mr. Dale had come to an 
end, the squire replied with great placidity and 
good sense, ** ‘That Mr. Rickeybockey had behaved 
very much like a gentleman, and that he was very 
much obliged to him ; that he (the squire) had no 
right to interfere in the matter, further than with 
his advice ; that Jemima was old enough to choose 
for herself, and that, as the parson had implied, 
after all she might go further and fare worse— 
indeed, the further she went, (that is, the longer 
she waited,) the worse she was likely to fare. I 
own for my part,’”’ continued the squire, “ that, 
though I like Rickeybockey very much, I never 
suspected that Jemima was caught with his long 
face ; but there's no accounting for tastes. My 
Harry, indeed, was more shrewd, and gave me 
many a hint, for which I only laughed at her. 
Still I ought to have thought it looked queer when 
Mounseer took to disguising himself by leaving off 
his glasses, ha—ha! I wonder what Harry will 
say ; let ’s go and talk to her.”’ 

The parson, rejoiced at this easy way of taking 
the matter, hooked his arm into the squire’s, and 
they walked amicably towards the Hall. But on 
coming first into the gardens they found Mrs. 
Hazeldean herself, clipping dead leaves or fading 
flowers from her rose-trees. The squire stole 
slily behind her, and startled her in her turn by 
putting his arm round her waist, and saluting 
her smooth cheek with one of his hearty kisses ; 
which, by the way, from some association of ideas, 
was a conjugal freedom that he usually indulged 
~ whenever a wedding was going on in the vil- 

e. 

‘* Fie, William!’ said Mrs. Hazeldean coyly, 
and blushing as she saw the parson. ‘* Well, who’s 
geing to be married now?” 

** Lord, was there ever such a woman !—she’s 
guessed it!” cried the squire in great admiration. 
** Tell her all aboutit, parson.” 
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The parson obeyed. 

Mrs. Hazeldean, as the reader may suppose, 
showed much less surprise than her husband had 
done; but she took the news graciously, and made 
much the same answer as that which had occurred 
to the squire, only with somewhat more qualifica- 
tion and reserve. ‘* Signor Riccabocca had behaved 
very handsomely; and though a daughter of the 
Hazeldeans of Hazeldean might expect a much bet- 
ter marriage in a worldly pointof view, yet as the 
lady in question had deferred finding one so long, 
it would be equally idle and impertinent now to 
quarrel with her choice—if, indeed, she should decide 
on accepting Signor Riccabocca. As for fortune, 
that was a consideration for the two contracting 

arties. Still, it ought to be pointed out to Miss 

emima that the interest of her fortune would afford 
buta very small income. That Dr. Riccabocca was 
a widower was another matter for deliberation ; and 
it seemed rather suspicious that he should have been 
hitherto so close upon all matters connected with 
his former life. Certainly his manners were in his 
favor, and as long as he was merely an acquaint- 
ance, and at most a tenant, no one had a right to 
institute inquiries of a strictly private nature ; but 
that, when he was about to marry a Hazeldean of 
Hazeldean, it became the squire at least to know 
a little more about him—who and what he was. 
Why did he leave his own country? English 
people went abroad to save; no foreigner would 
choose England as a country in which to save 
money! She supposed that a foreign doctor was 
no very great things; probably he had been a pro 
fessor in some Italian university. At all events, 
if the squire interfered at all, it was on such points 
that he should request information.” 

‘* My dear madam,” said the parson, ‘* what you 
say isextremely just. As to the causes which have 
induced our friend to expatriate himself, I think we 
need not look far for them. He is evidently one of 
the many Italian refugees whom political disturb- 
ances have driven to our shore, whose boast it is to 
receive all exiles of whatever party. For his re- 
spectability of birth and family he certainly ought 
to obtain some vouchers. And if that be the only 
objection, I trust we may soon congratulate Miss 
Hazeldean on a marriage with a man who, though 
certainly very poor, has borne privations without a 
murmur ; has preferred al] hardship to debt; has 
scorned to attempt betraying her into any clandes- 
tine connection ; who, in short, has shown himself 
so upright and honest, that 1 hope my dear Mr. 
Hazeldean will forgive him if he is only a doctor— 
probably of Jaws—and not, as most foreigners pre 
tend to be, a marquis, or a baron at least.”’ 

“‘As to that,’’ cried the squire, ** ‘tis the best 
thing 1 know about Rickeybockey, that he don’t 
attempt to humbug us by any such foreign trumpery. 
Thank Heaven, the Hazeldeans of Hazeldean were 
never tuft-hunters and title-mongers ; and if J never 
ran after an English lord, 1 should certainly be 
devilishly ashamed of a brother-in-law whom | was 
forced to call markee or count! I should feel sure 
he was a courier, or runaway valley-de-sham. Turn 
up your nose at a doctor, indeed, Harry !—pshaw, 
good English style that! Doctor! my aunt married 
a Doctor of Divinity—excellent man—wore a wig, 
and was made a dean! So long as Rickeybockey 
is not a doctor of physic, I don’t care a button. If 
he ’s that, indeed, it would be suspicious ; because, 
you see, those foreign doctors of physic are quacks, 
and tell fortunes, and go about on a stage with a 
Merry-Andrew.”’ 
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“‘ Lord, Hazeldean! where on earth did you pick 
up that idea?’ said Harry, laughing. 

“ Pick it up !—why, I saw a fellow myself at the 
cattle fair last year—when 1 was buying short- 
horns—with a red waistcoat and a cocked hat, a 
little like the parson’s shovel. He called himself 
Doctor Phoscophornio—wore a white wig, and sold 
pills!’ ‘The Merry-Andrew was the funniest crea- 
ture—in salmon-colored tights—turned head over 
heels, and said he came from Timbuctoo. No, no; 
if Rickeybockey 's a physic doctor, we shall have 
Jemima in a pink tinsel dress, tramping abvut the 
country in a caravan !”’ 

Atthis notion both the squire and his wife laughed 
so heartily that the parson felt the thing was set- 
tled, and slipped away; with the intention of mak- 
ing his report to Riccaboeca. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir was with a slight disturbance of his ordinary 
suave and well-bred equanimity that the Italian 
received the information, that he need apprehend no 
obstacle to his suit from the insular prejudices or 
the worldly views of the lady’s family. Not that 
he was mean and cowardly enough to recoil from 
the near and unclouded prospect of that felicity 
which he had left off his glasses to behold with 
anblinking, naked eyes :—no, there his mind was 
made up; but he had met with very little kindness 
in life, and he was touched not only by the interest 
in his welfare testified by a heretical priest, but by 
the generosity with which he was admitted into a 
well-born and wealthy family, despite his notorious 
poverty and his foreign descent. He conceded the 
propriety of the only stipulation, which was con- 
veyed to him by the parson with all the delicacy 
that became a man professionally habituated to deal 
with the subtler susceptibilities of mankind—viz., 
that, amongst Riccabocca’s friends or kindred, some 
one should be found whose report would confirm 
the persuasion of his respectability entertained by 
his neighbors ;—he assented, I say, to the propriety 
of this condition ; but it was not with alacrity and 
eagerness. His brow became clouded. The par- 
son hastened to assure him that the squire was not 
aman qui stupet in titulis, (who was besotted with 
titles,) that he neither expected nor desired to find 
an origin and rank for his brother-in-law above that 
decent mediocrity of condition to which it was evi- 
dent, from Riccabocea’s breeding and accomplish- 
ments, he could easily establish his claim. ‘* And 
though,”’ said he smiling, ‘* the squire is a warm 

litician in his own country, and would never see 

is sister again, I fear, if she married some con- 
victed enemy of our happy constitution, yet for 
foreign politics he does not care a straw ; so that if, as 
Isuspect, your exile arises from some quarrel with 
your government—which, being foreign, he takes for 
granted must be insupportable—he would but con- 
sider you as he woulda Saxon who fled from the 
iron hand of William the Conqueror, or a Lancas- 
trian expelled by the Yorkists in our Wars of the 
Roses.”’ 

The Italian smiled. ‘‘ Mr. Hazeldean shall be 
satisfied,”’ said he simply. ‘‘ I see, by the squire’s 
newspaper, that an English gentleman who knew 
me in my own country has just arrived in London. 
I will write to him for a testimonial, at least to my 
probity and character. Probably he may be known 
to you by name—nay, he must be, for he was a 
distinguished officer in the late war. I allude to 
Lord L’Estrange.”’ 

The parson started. 
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‘Youn know Lord L’Estrange !—a profligate, bad. 
man, I fear.’’ 

‘* Profligate '—bad!’’ exclaimed Riccabocca. 
‘*Well, calumnious as the world is, I should never 
have thought that such expressions would be ap- 
plied to one who, though I knew him but little— 
knew him chiefly by the service he once rendered 
to me—first taught me to love and revere the Eng- 
lish name !”’ 

‘*He may be changed since—’’? The parson 
paused, 

‘* Since when?’ asked Riccabocca, with evi- 
dent curiosity. 

Mr. J)ale seemed embarrassed. ‘‘ Excuse me,” 
said he, ‘* it is many years ago; and, in short, the 
opinion I then formed of the gentleman in question 
was based upon circumstances which I cannot com- 
municate.”’ 

The punctilious Italian bowed in silence, but he 
still looked as if he should have liked to prosecute 
inquiry. 

After a pause, he said, ‘‘Whatever your impres- 
sions respecting Lord L’Estrange, there is nothing, 
I suppose, which would lead you to doubt his 
honor, or reject his testimonial in my favor ?’’ 

** According to fashionable morality,’ said Mr. 
Dale, rather precisely, ‘1 know of nothing that 
could induce me to suppose that Lord L’Estrange 
would not, in this instance, speak the truth. And 
he has unquestionably a high reputation as a sol- 
dier, and a considerable position in the world.” 
Therewith the parson took his leave. A few days 
afterwards, Dr. Riccabocea enclosed to the squire, 
in a blank envelope, a letter he had received from 
Harley L’Estrange. It was évidently intended for 
the squire’s eye, and to serve as a voucher for the 
Italian’s respectability ; but this object was ful- 
filled, not in the coarse form of a direct testimonial, 
but with a tact and delicacy which seemed to show 
more than the fine breeding to be expected from 
one in Lord L’Estrange’s station. It argued that 
most exquisite of all politeness which comes from 
the heart: a certain tone of affectionate respect 
(which even the homely sense of the squire felt, 
intuitively, proved far more in favor of Riccabocca 
than the most elaborate certificate of his qualities 
and antecedents) pervaded the whole, and would 
have sufficed in itself to remove all scruples from a 
mind much more suspicious and exacting than that 
of the squire of Hazeldean. But, lo and behold! 
an obstacle now occurred to the parson, of which 
he ought to have thought long before—viz., the 
Papistical religion of the Italian. Dr. Riccabocca 
was professedly a Roman Catholic. He so little 
obtruded that fact—and, indeed, had assented so 
readily to any animadversions upon the supersti- 
tion and priestcraft which, according to Protest- 
ants, are the essential characteristics of Papistical 
communities—that it was not till the hymeneal 
torch, which brings all faultsto light, was fairly 
illumined for the altar, that the remembrance of a 
faith so cast into the shade burst upon the con- 
science of the parson. The first idea that then oc- 
curred to him was the proper and professional one 
—viz., the conversion of Dr. Riccabocea. He 
hastened to his study, took down from his shelves 
long neglected volumes of controversial divinity, 
armed himself with an arsenal of authorities, argu- 
ments, and texts; then, seizing the shovel-hat, 
posted off to the Casino. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue parson burst upon the philosopher like an 
avalanche! He was so full of his subject that he 
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could not let it out in prudent driblets. No, he 
went souse upon the astounded Riccabocca— 


Tremendo, 
Jupiter ipse ruens tumultu. 

The sage—shrinking deeper into his arm-chair, 
and drawing his dressing-robe more closely round 
him—suffered the parson to talk for three quarters 
of an hour, till, indeed, he had thoroughly proved 
his case ; and, like Brutus, ‘* paused for a reply.’’ 

Then said Riecabocea mildly, ** In much of 
what you have urged so ably, and so suddenly, I 
am inclined to agree. But base is the man who 
formally furswears the creed he has inherited from 
his fathers, and professed since the cradle up to 
years of maturity, when the change presents itself 
in the guise of a bribe ;—when, for such is human 
nature, he can hardly distinguish or disentangle 
the appeal to his reason from the lure to his inter- 
ests—here a text, and there a dowry !—here Prot- 
estantism, there Jemima! Own, my friend, that 
the soberest casuist would see double under the 
inebriating effects produced by so mixing his po- 
lemical liquors. Appeal, my good Mr. Dale, from 
Philip drunken to Philip sober !—from Riccabocea 
intoxicated with the assurance of your excellent 
lady, that he is about to be ‘* the happiest of men,”’ 
to Riccabocea accustomed to his happiness, and 
carrying it off with the seasoned equability of one 
grown familiar with stimulants—in a word, appeal 
from Riccabocca the wooer to Riccabocca the 
spouse. I may be convertible, but conversion is a 
slow process ; courtship should be a quick one— 
ask Miss Jemima. Finalmente, marry me first, and 
convert me afterwards !”’ 

** You take this too jestingly,’’ began the parson, 
“and I don’t see why, with your excellent under- 
standing, truths so plain and obvious should not 
strike you at once.” 

“« Truths,”’ interrupted Riccaboeca profoundly, 
‘‘are the slowest growing things in the world! 
It took fifteen hundred years from the date of the 
Christian era to produce your own Luther, and then 
he flung his Bible at Satan, (I have seen the mark 
made by the book on the wall of his prison in Ger- 
many,) besides running off with a nun, which no 
Protestant clergyman would think it proper and 
right to do now-a-days.” Then he added, with 
seriousness, ‘‘ Look you, my dear sir—I should 
lose my own esteem if I were even to listen to you 
now with becoming attention—now, I say, when 
you hint the creed I have professed may be in the 
way of my advantage. If so,I must keep the 
creed and resign the advantage. But if, as | trust 
—not only as a Christian, but a man of honor— 
_ will defer this discussion, I will promise to 
isten to you hereafter; and though, to say truth, 
I believe that you will not convert me, I will 
promise you faithfully never to interfere with my 
wife’s religion.”’ 

** And any children you may havet”’ 

** Children !’’ said Dr. Riccabocca, recoiling— 
‘you are not contented with firing your pocket- 
pistol right in my face; you must also pepper me 
all over with small-shot. Children! well, if they 
are girls, let them fullow the faith of their mother ; 
and if boys, while in childhood, let them be con- 
tented with learning to be Christians; and when 
they grow into men, let them choose for themselves 
which is the best form for the practice of the great 
principles which all sects have in common.” 

** But,”’ began Mr. Dale again, pulling a large 
book from his pocket. 
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Dr. Riecaboeca flung open the window, and 
jumped out of it. ; 

It was the rapidest and most dastardly flight you 
could possibly conceive; but it wasa great com- 
pliment to the argumentative powers of the parson, 
and he felt it as such. Nevertheless, Mr. Dale 
thought it right to have a long conversation, both 
with the squire and Miss Jemima herself, upon the 
subject which his intended convert had so ignomin- 
iously escaped. 

The squire, though a great foe to Popery, po- 
litically considered, had also quite as great a hatred 
to turncoats and apostates. And in his heart he 
would have despised Riccabocca if he could have 
thrown off his religion as easily as he had done his 
spectacles. Therefore he said simply—‘* Well, it 
is certainly a great pity that Rickeybockey is not 
of the Church of England, though, I take it, that 
would be unreasonable to expect in a man born and 
bred under the nose of the Inquisition,” (the 
squire firmly believed that the Inquisition was in 
full force in all the Italian states, with whips, 
racks, and thumb-screws ; and, indeed, his chief 
information of Italy was gathered from a perusal 
he had given in early youth to The One-handed 
Monk ;) ** but I think he speaks very fairly, on the 
whole, as to his wife and children. And the 
thing ’s gone too far now to retract. It is all your 
fault for not thinking of it before; and I’ve now 
just made up my mind as to the course to pursue 
respecting those—d—d stocks !”” 

As for Miss Jemima, the parson left her with a 
pious thanksgiving that Riccabocca at least was a 
Christian, and not a Pagan, Mahometan, or Jew! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tuere is that in a wedding which appeals to a 
universal sympathy. No other event in the lives 
of their superiors in rank creates an equal sensation 
amongst the humbler classes. 

From the moment the news had spread through- 
out the village that Miss Jemima was to be mar- 
ried, all the old affection for the squire and his 
house burst forth the stronger for its temporary 
suspension. Who could think of the stocks in 
such a season? They were swept out of fashion 
—hunted from remembrance as completely as the 
question of repeal or the thought of rebellion from 
the warm Irish heart, when the fair young face of 
the Royal Wife beamed on the sister isle. 

Again cordial curtseys were dropped at the 
thresholds by which the squire passed to his home 
farm; again the sun-burnt brows uncovered—no 
more with sullen ceremony—were smoothed into 
cheerful gladness at his nod. Nay, the little ones 
began again to assemble at their ancient rendezvous 
by the stocks, as if either familiarized with the 
phenomenon, or convinced that, in the general 
sentiment of good-will, its powers of evil were 
annulled. 

The squire tasted once more the sweets of the 
only popularity which is much worth having, and 
the loss of which a wise man would reasonably 
deplore ; viz., the popularity which arises from a 
persuasion of our goodness, and a reluctance to 
recall our faults. Like all blessings, the more 
sensibly felt from previous interruption, the squire 
enjoyed this restored popularity with an exhila- 
rated sense of existence ; his stout heart beat more 
vigorously ; his stalwart step trod more lightly ; 
his comely English face looked comelier and more 
English than ever ; you would have been a merrien 
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man for a week to have come within hearing of his 
jovial laugh. 

He felt grateful to Jemima and to Riccabocca as 
the special agents of Providence in this general 
integratio amoris. 
would suppose that it was the squire who was 
going to be married a second time to his Harry! 

One may well conceive that such would have 
been an inauspicious moment for Parson Dale’s 
theological scruples. To have stopped that mar- 
riage—chilled all the sunshine it diffused over the 
village—seen himself surrounded again by long 
sulky visages—I verily believe, though a better 


friend of church and state never stood on a hust- | 


ings, that, rather than court such a revulsion, the 
squire would have found jesuitical excuses for the 
marriage if Riceabocca had been discovered to be 
the Pope in disguise! As for the stocks, their 
fate was now irrevocably sealed. In short, the 
marriage was concluded—first privately, according 
to the bridegroom’s creed, by a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, who lived in a town some miles off, 
and next publicly in the village church of Hazel- 
dean. 

It was the heartiest rural wedding! Village 
girls strewed flowers on the way ;—a booth was 
placed amidst the prettiest scenery of the park, on 
the margin of the lake—for there was to be a dance 
later in the day ;—an ox was roasted whole. Even 
Mr. Stirn—no, Mr. Stirn was not present, so much 
happiness would have been the death of him! 
And the papisher too, who had conjured Lenny out 
of the stocks, nay, who had himself sat in the 
stocks for the very purpose of bringing them into 
contempt—the papisher! he had as lief Miss 
Jemima had married the devil! Indeed, he was 
persuaded that, in point of fact, it was all one and 
the same. Therefore Mr. Stirn had asked leave 
to go and attend his uncle the pawnbroker, about 
to undergo a torturing operation for the stone! 
Frank was there, summoned from Eton for the 
occasion—having grown two inches taller since he 
left—for the one inch of which nature was to be 
thanked, for the other a new pair of resplendent 
Wellingtons. But the boy's joy was less apparent 
than that of others. For Jemima was a special 
favorite with him, as she would have been with all 
boys—for she was always kind and gentle, and 
made many pretty presents whenever she came 
from the watering-places. And Frank knew that 
he should miss her sadly, and thought she had 
made a very queer choice. 

Captain Higginbotham had been invited ; but, 
to the astonishment of Jemima, he had replied to 
the invitation by a letter to herself, marked ‘* pri- 
vate and confidential.”” ‘*She must have long 
known,”’ said the letter, ‘* of his devoted attachment 
to her; motives of delicacy, arising from the nar- 
rowness of his income, and the magnanimity of his 
sentiments, had alone prevented his formal propos- 
als; but now that he was informed (he could 
scarcely believe his senses, or command his pas- 
sions) that her relations wished to force her 
into a BARBAROUS marriage with a foreigner of 
MOST FORBIDDING APPEARANCE, and most alject cir- 
cumstances, he lost not a moment in laying at her 
feet his own hand and fortune. And he did this 
the more confidently, inasmuch as he could not but 
be aware of Miss Jemima’s secret feelings 
towards him, while he was proud and happy to say, 
that his dear and distinguished cousin, Mr. Sharpe 
Currie, had honored him with a warmth of regard, 
which justified the most brilliant expecTaTIONs— 


| 
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likely to be soon realized—as his eminent relative 

had contracted a very bad liver complaint in the 

service of his country, and could not last long !”’ 
In all the years they had known each other, 


To have looked at him, you | Miss Jemima, strange as it may appear, had never 


once suspected the captain of any other feelings to 
her than those of a brother. To say that she was 
not gratified by learning her mistake, would be to 
say that she was more than woman. Indeed, it 
must have been a source of no ignoble triumph to 
think that she could prove her disinterested affection 
to her dear Riccabocca, by a prompt rejection of 
this more brilliant offer. She couched the rejec- 
tion, it is true, inthe most soothing terms. But the 


;captain evidently considered himself ill used ; he 


did not reply to the letter, and did not come to the 
wedding. 

To let the reader into a secret, never known to Miss 
Jemima, Captain Higginbotham was much less in- 
fluenced by Cupid than by Plutus in the offer he 
had made. The captain was one of that class of 
gentlemen who read their accounts by those 
corpse-lights, or will-o’-the-wisps, called expecta- 
lions. Ever since the squire’s grandfather had left 
him—then in short clothes—a legacy of £500, the 
captain had peopled the future with expectations ! 
He talked of his expectations as a man talks of 
shares in a Tontine ; they might fluctuate a little 
—be now up and now down—but it was morally 
impossible, if he lived on, but that he should be a 
millionnaire one of these days. Now, though Miss 
Jemima was a good fifteen years younger than 
himself, yet she always stood for a good round 
sum in the ghostly books of the captain. She was 
an expectation to the full amount of her £4000, 
seeing that Frank was an only child, and it would 
be carrying coals to Newmarket to leave him any- 
thing. 

Rather than see so considerable a cipher suddenly 
spunged out of his visionary ledger—rather than so 
much money should vanish clean out of the family, 
Captain Higginbotham had taken what he con- 
ceived, if a desperate, at least a certain, step for 
the preservation of his property. If the golden 
horn could not be had without the heifer, why, he 
must take the heifer into the bargain. He had 
never formed to himself an idea that a heifer so 
gentle would toss and fling him over. The blow 
was stunning. But no one compassionates the 
misfortunes of the covetous, though few perhaps 
are in greater need of compassion. And leaving 
poor Captain Higginbotham to retrieve his illusory 
fortunes as he best may among ‘* the expectations” 
which gathered round the form of Mr. Sharpe 
Currie, who was the crossest old tyrant imagin- 
able, and never allowed at his table any dishes not 
compounded with rice, which played Old Nick 
with the captain’s constitutional functions—I return 
to the wedding at Hazeldean, just in time to see 
the bridegroom—who looked singularly well on 
the occasion—hand the bride (who, between sun- 
shiny tears and affectionate smiles, was really a 
very interesting and even a pretty bride, as brides 
go) into a carriage which the squire had presented 
to them, and depart on the orthodox nuptial excur- 
sion amidst the blessings of the assembled crowd. 

It may be thought strange by the unreflective 
that these rural spectators should so have approved 
and blessed the marriage of a Hazeldean of 
Hazeldean with a poor, outlandish, longhaired 
foreigner ; but, besides that Riccabocea, after all, 
had become one of the neighborhood, and was 
proverbially ‘‘ a civil-spoken gentleman,”’ it is 
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generally noticeable that on wedding occasions the 
bride so monopolizes interest, curiosity, and admi- 
ration, that the bridegroom himself gues for little 
or nothing. He is merely the passive agent in the 
affair—the unregarded cause of the general satis- 
faction. It was not Riecabocca himself that they 
approved and blessed—it was the gentleman in 
white waistcoat who had made Miss Jemima— 
Madam Rickeybocky ! 

Leaning on his wife’s arm, (for it was a habit 
of the squire to lean on his wife's arm rather than 
she on his, when he was specially pleased ; and 
there was something touching in the sight of that 
strong sturdy frame thus insensibly, in hours of 
happiness, seeking dependence on the frail arm of 
woman)—leaning, I say, on his wife’s arm, the 
squire, about the hour of sunset, walked down to 
the booth by the lake. 

All the parish—young and old, man, woman, 
and child—were assembled there, and their faccs 
seemed to bear one family likeness, in the cominon 
emotion which animated all, as they turned to his 
frauk fatherly smile. Squire Hazeldean stood at 
the head of the long table; he filled a horn with 
ale from the brimming tankard beside him. Then 
he looked round, and lifted his hat to request 
silence ; and, ascending the chair, rose in full view 
of all. Every one felt that the squire was about 
to make a speech, and the earnestness of the atten- 
tion was proportioned to the rarity of the event ; 
fur (though he was not unpractised in the oratory 
of the hustings) only thrice before had the squire 
made what could fairly be called ‘‘a speech’’ to 
the villagers of Hazeldean—once on a kindred fes- 
tive occasion, when he had presented to them his 
bride—once in a contested election for the shire, 
in which he took more than ordinary interest, and 
was not quite so sober as he ought to have been— 
once in a time of great agricultural distress, when, 
in spite of reduction of rents, the farmers had been 
compelled to discard a large number of their cus- 
tomary laborers; and when the squire had said— 
“] have given up keeping the hounds, because I 
want to make a fine piece of water, (that was the 
origin of the lake,) and to drain all the low lands 
round the park. Let every man who wants work 
come to me!’ And that sad year the parish rates 
of Hazeldean were not a penny the more. 

Now, for the fourth time, the squire rose, and 
thus he spoke. At his right hand, Harry ; at his 
left Frank. At the bottom of the table, as vice- 
president, Parson Dale, his little wife behind him, 
only obscurely seen. She cried readily, and her 
handkerchief was already before her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE SQUIRE'S SPEECH. 


‘*Frrenps and neighbors—I thank you kindly 
for coming round me this day, and for showing so 
much interest in me and mine. My cousin was 
not born amongst you as I was, but you have 
known her from achild. It is a familiar face, and 
one that never frowned, which you will miss at 

our cottage dvors, as I and mine will miss it long 
in the old hall—”’ 

Here there was a sob from some of the women, 
and nothing was seen of Mrs. Dale but the white 
handkerchief. The squire himself paused, and 
brushed away a tear with the back of his hand. 
Then he resumed, with a sudden change of voice 
that was electrical— 

‘* For we none of us prize a blessing till we 
have lust it! Now, friends and neighbors—a little 
time ago, it seemed as if some ill-will had crept 
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into the village—ill-will between you and me, 
neighbors !—why, that is not like Hazeldean !”’ 

‘The audience hung their heads! You never 
saw people look so thoroughly ashamed of them- 
selves. The squire proceeded— 

**T don’t say it was all your fault ; perhaps it was 
mine.”’ 

** Noa—noa—noa,”” burst forth in a general 
chorus. 

‘* Nay, friends,’’ continued the squire humbly, 
and in one of those illustrative aphorisms which, 
if less subtle than Riccabocca’s, were more within 
reach of the popular comprehension ; ‘‘ nay—we 
are all human; and every man has his hobby : 
sometimes he breaks in the hobby, and sometimes 
the hobby, if it is very hard in the mouth, breaks 
in him. One man’s hobby has an ill habit of al- 
ways stopping at the public house! (Laughter.) 
Another man’s hobby refuses to stir a peg beyond 
the door where some buxom Jass patted its neck 
the week before—a hobby 1 rode pretty often when 
I went courting my good wife here! (Much 
laughter and applause.) Others have a lazy hobby, 
that there’s no getting on;—others, a runaway 
hobby, that there ’s no stopping: but to cut the 
matter short, my favorite hobby, as you well know, 
is always trotted out to any place on my property 
which seems to want the eye and hand of the mas- 
ter. I hate (cried the squire, warming) to see 
things neglected and decayed, and guing to the 
dogs! ‘This land we live in is a good mother to 
us, and we can’t do too much for her. It is very 
true, neighbors, that I owe her a good many acres, 
and ought to speak well of her; but what then? I 
live amongst you, and what I take from the rent 
with one hand, I divide amongst you with the 
other, (low, but assenting murmurs.) Now the 
more I improve my property, the more mouths it 
feeds. My great-grandfather kept a field-book, 
in which were entered, not only the names of all 
the farmers and the quantity of Jand they held, but 
the average number of the laborers each employed. 
My grandfather and father followed his example : 
I have dune the same. I find, neighbors, that our 
rents have doubled since my great-grandfather 
began to make the book. Ay—but there are more 
than four times the number of laborers employed 
on the estate, and at much better wages too! 
Well, my men, that says a great deal in favor 
of improving property, and not Jetting it go to the 
dogs. (Applause.) And therefore, neighbors, 
you will kindly excuse my hobby ; it carries grist 
to your mill. (Reiterated applause.) Well—but 
you wil] say, ‘ What’s the squire driving at?’ 
Why this, my friends: There was only one worn- 
out, dilapidated, tumble-down thing in the Parish 
of Hazeldean, and it became an eyesore to me; so 
I saddled my hobby, and rode at it. O ho! you 
know what I mean now! Yes, but neighbors, you 
need not have taken it so to heart. That was a 
scurvy trick of some of you to hang me in effigy, 
as they call it.” 

‘It warn't you,” 
“it war Nick Stirn.”’ 

The squire recognized the voice of the tinker; 
but though he now guessed at the ringleader—on 
that day of general amnesty, he had the prudence 
and magnanimity not to say, *‘ Stand forth, Sprott ; 
thou art the man.”’ Yet his gallant English spirit 
would not suffer him to come off at the expense 
of his servant. 

“If it was Nick Stirn you meant,” said he 
gravely, ‘‘ more shame for you. It showed some 


cried a voice in the crowd, 
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pluck to hang the’ master; but to hang the poor 
servant, who only thought to do his duty, careless 
of what ill-will it brought upon him, was a shabby 
trick—so little like the lads of Hazeldean, that I 
suspect the man who taught it to them was never 
born in the parish. But let bygones be bygones. 
One thing is clear, you. don’t take kindly to my 
new pair of stocks! They have been a stumbling- 
block and a grievance, and there ’s no denying that 
we went on very pleasantly without them. I may 
also say that in spite of them we have been coming 
together again lately. And I can’t tell you what 
good it did me to see your children playing again 
on the green, and your honest faces, in spite of the 
stocks, and those diabolical tracts you’ve been 
reading Jately, lighted up at the thought that some- 
thing pleasant was going on at the Hall. Do you 
know, neighbors, you put:me in mind of an old 
story which, besides applying to the parish, all who 
are married, and all who intend to marry, will do 
well to recollect. A worthy couple, named John 
and Joan, had lived happily together many a long 
year, till one unlucky day they bought a new 
bolster. Joan said the bolster was too hard, and 
John, that it was too soft. So, of course, they 
quarrelled. After sulking all day, they agreed to 
put the bolster between them at night.”” (Roars 
of laughter amongst the men; the women did not 
know which way to look, except, indeed, Mrs. 
Hazeldean, who, though she was more than usually 
rosy, maintained her innocent genial smile, as 
much as to say, ‘* There ’s no harm in the squire’s 
jests.’’) The orator resumed—* After they had 
thus lain apart for a little time, very silent and 
sullen, John sneezed. ‘God bless you!’ says 
Joan over the bolster. ‘Did you say God bless 
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me?’ cried John;—‘then here goes the bol- 
ster!’ 

Prolonged laughter and tumultuous applause. 

‘* Friends and neighbors,” said the squire, when 
silence was restored, and lifting the horn of ale, 
‘*T have the pleasure to inform you that I have 
ordered the stocks to be taken down, and made into 
a bench for the chimney nook of our old friend 
Gaffer Solomons yonder. But mind me, lads, if 
ever you make the parish regret the loss of the 
stocks, and the overseers come to me with long 
faces and say, ‘the stocks must be rebuilded,’ 
why—” Here from all the youth of the village 
rose so deprecating a clamor, that the squire would 
have been the most bungling orator in the world 
if he had said a word further on the subject. He 
elevated the horn over his head—*t Why, that ‘s 
my old Hazeldean again! _ Health and long life to 
you all!” 

The tinker had sneaked out of the assembly, and 
did not show his face in the village for the next six 
months. And as to those poisonous tracts, in spite 
of their salubrious labels, ‘*the Poor Man's Friend,"’ 
or ‘* the Rights of Labor,’”’ you could no more have 
found one of them lurking in the drawers of the 
kitchen-dressers in Hazeldean, than you would have 
found the deadly nightshade on the flower-stands 
in the drawing-room of the Hall. As for the revo- 
lutionary beer-house, there was no need to apply to 
the magistrates to shut it up; it shut itself up be 
fore the week was out. 

O young head of the great House of Hapsburg, 
what a Hazeldean you might have made of Hun- 
gary! What a ‘* Moriamur pro rege nostro” 
would have rung in your infant reign—if you had 
made such a speech as the squire’s! 





From the New York Evening Post. 
OBITVARY. 

Tue foreign papers bring us intelligence of the 
loss of several distinguished names to literature and 
science, among which the following are most 
known in this country : 

Proressor Scuumacuer.—This distinguished 
savan, the astronomer in the Observatory at Altona, 
died on the 28th of December, in his seventy-first 
year. For many years he has been before the 
scientific world as the editor of the ‘* Astronomische 
Nachrichten.” He had been successively Professor 
of Astronomy at the University of Copenhagen, 
and Director of the Observatory of Manheim, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden. From 1817 to 1821, he 
measured, by order of the government, the degrees 
of longitude from Copenhagen to the western coast 
of Jutland, and the degrees of latitude from Skagen 
(the northern extremity of Jutland) to the frontiers 
of the kingdom of Hanover—a work which was 
afterwards continued by the astronomer Gauss. 
Afterwards, he executed for the English govern- 
ment the measure of the difference of longitude 
existing between the Observatories of Greenwich 
and of Altona. Many other important works have 
come from his hands. He was a diligent and 
accurate observer—one of his latest labors being 
connected with Encke’s planet Astree. Professor 
Schumacher’s attention to men of science visiting 
Altona, has endeared his memory to many of the 
astronomers of our own country. 

M. Freperic Bastiat died at Rome on the 24th 
December. M. Bastiat had achieved a wide repu- 
tation by his writings on free trade and political 
economy, large portions of which were first pre- 
_ 8ented to the American public through the columns 
of the Evening Post. Without being a discoverer 





of new truths, he possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the rare faculty of expanding, with clearness, 
vivacity, and vigor, the grounds and the effects of 
complex natural laws already developed by the 
technical processes of philosophy. His writings 
have been exceedingly popular, as they deserved 
to be—and have exerted a most beneficial influence. 
We believe that the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the tracts written by M. Bastiat, under the ge- 
neric title of ‘* Sophismes Economiques’’—originall 
appeared in the Journal des Economistes—a er | 
ical of which, for the last six years, he has been a 
principal supporter. M. Bastiat was a member of 
the present National Assembly ; and he bore the 
highest character as an able, upright, and zealous 
servant uf his constituents and his country. 

There can be little doubt, says the London Ath- 
enaum, that the harassment and agitation of a 
political career at Paris has shortened his life. 
The disease of which he died was a very painful 
and peculiar affection of the throat. He had suf- 
fered from it more or less, for some years ; and the 
hard work of the last session of the assembly 
brought the disorder to a crisis, which the strength 
of the patient did not enable him to overcome. M. 
Bastiat may be regarded as the virtual leader of the 
free trade party in I’rance. He aided with all his 
energies the Association Francaise pour la Liberté 
des Exchanges, and he did his utmost to spread 
among his countrymen that new and more liberal 
philosophy of trade, of which he saw the effects in 
this country and in England. 

Josuva Minne, the author of the celebrated 
treatise on ‘* Annuities and Assurances,”’ died at 
the advanced age of 78. He is said to have left 
behind him the most complete collection extant on 
subjects connected with the statistics of vitality. 
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From the Morning Chronicle, 4th Jan. 
MR. WHITNEY’S ROAD. 

Mr. Asa Wuirtney, of New York, is not so 
fully appreciated on this side of the water as he 
deserves to be. Most people, however, must 
have heard of his scheme for connecting the At- 
lantic Ocean with the Pacifie by a gigantic trunk 
railway across the broadest part of the North 
American continent. The projectors who concen- 
trate their attention upon Panama and Nicaragua 
Lake are a very inferior race of pioneers when 
compared with Mr. Asa Whitney and his disci- 
ples. Starting from some central point between 
Lake Michigan and the Arkansas Valley, that 
gentleman proposes to carry a line of railway 
across the prairies and the rivers which lie on the 
western frontiers of the Union, and, shooting 
through one of the desperate passes which are to 
be found in the savage and stupendous chain of 
the Rocky Mountains, to throw out branches to 
Mexico and Oregon, and descend with a magnifi- 
cent sweep to the margin of the Pacific; at San 
Francisco, or Monterey. The run would be some- 
thing like 2,000 miles, or twenty times the length 
of the London and Birmingham line. The Mis- 
sissippi and the Missouri would have to be got 
over; there would be valleys to be crossed, and ele- 
vations to be surmounted, of which the triumphs 
of European engineering give us but a faint no- 
tion ; and social difficulties would be added to 
physical impediments — for, unfortunately, the first 
station on the railway would be almost the last 
outpost of civilization, and the constructors of 
the line would compose the entire population 
existing throughout three fourths of its course. 
Facts like these do not look well in a prospectus. 
Dividends are not often picked up in the wilder- 
ness, and the reader can hardly suppress an incip- 
ient suspicion of the designs, or of the sanity, 
of Mr. Asa Whitney. But the story is not all 
told. The Pacific Railway, preposterous as 
it may appear, is, perhaps, after all, neither a 
bubble nor a fancy; and it may possibly turn out 
that, in this instance, underneath an apparent 
stretch of the American imagination, there lies a 
scheme alike gigantic and profound, and which 
may challenge comparison with some of the sound- 
est conceptions of the century. 

The project of a Pacific Railway of the magni- 
tude which we have described has been seriously 
discussed in the United States for some time past, 
and it has more than once engaged the attention 
of the Federal Government and of Congress. 
During the last session, the question was fully 
examined by the Committees on Roads and Canals 
of both Ilouses, and each of these bodies present- 
ed a Report, discussing at great length the merits, 
or the demerits, of the proposals submitted by Mr. 
Whitney. The Report from the Committee of 
the Senate is entitled to most attention, not mere- 
ly on account of the high character of the body 
from which it proceeds, but because of its distin- 
guished ability and moderation. Nothing can be 
more alien to the spirit of romance than the sober 
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statistical disquisition into which the Committee 
have compressed the results of their inquiry. 
There are, it appears, four distinct schemes now 
before the American public for accomplishing this 
great work. One party contend for the immedi- 
ate construction of the entire line by the Federal 
government; and the scheme of this party is em- 
bodied in the draft of the bill which has been laid 
before Congress by Mr. Benton, a copy of which 
appeared in our paper of yesterday. A second 
party ask for the loan of the government credit to 
a private company ; a third, for the gradual con- 
struction of the line by the Central Executive— 
as the Treasury may be able to bear the expense ; 
and the fourth plan is Mr. Whitney’s. The com- 
mittee examined with care the first three propo- 
sitions, and rejected them. Mr. Whitney then 
appears before them. He begins hy laying down 
two startling axioms—first that the traffic on the 
line will be too small to yield a dividend on its cost 
—and next, that whoever undertakes to construct 
the railway must be required, as an essential part 
of the speculation, to people and cultivate the re- 
gions through which it runs. The sequel of the 
argument is quite equal, in point of originality, 
to its commencement. Mr. Whitney proceeds to 
reason thus :—If the government make the line, 
it will cost them two hundred million dollars ; the 
land will be worth to them ten million dollars— 
that will leave a debt of one hundred and ninety 
millions, to be raised somehow, and the interest 
on that sum must be the produce of tolls on the 
line. But the line will not bear tolls. Tolls 
would kill it. On such a route nothing but ex- 
treme cheapness will bring traffic. Government 
construction, therefore, is out of the question. 
Now my notion is this :—Let the land along the 
line make the line, and bring people to it. I will 
give ten cents an acre for a belt of land sixty miles 
broad, between Lake Michigan and the Pacific— 
that will be seventy-eight millions of acres, or say 
eight millions of dollars. I will pay that sum 
into the United States Treasury. I will sell the 
land as I go along, and make the line and my 
profit out of the money. But the first 800 miles 
westward is the best land on the line. I will be 
content, therefore, in the first instance, to take 
only half my sixty miles over that distance ; and 
the other half shall be held as a reserve fund, for 
the completion of the remainder of the undertak- 
ing. That ismy plan. The land will make the line, 
and the line will people the land; and when the 
‘* tram ’’ is finished, it will belong to everybody and 
nobody. I shall have got my prefit; the Union 
will have the line; and the people who use it 
must keep it in repair. That is my notion, and 
the thing is plain. Q.E.D. 

Mr. Whitney carried conviction to the minds 
of his auditors. The three competing plans were 
summarily dismissed ; and, embodying their judg- 
ment in the form of a solemn and unanimous reso- 
lution, the committee reported to the Senate as 
follows :—‘‘ That your committee believe it has 
been shown that the plan proposed by Mr. Whit- 
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ney creates its own means, requires no tolls for 
interest on its costs, imposes no debt on the peo- 
ple or nation, involves no constitutional or. sec- 
tional question or difficulty, and, if executed, will, 
as your committee believe, accomplish the ends and 
objects aimed at.”’ And this was not a mere barren 
resolution. The Report of which it forms the con- 
clusion was accompanied by a bill for reducing the 
proposals of Mr. Whitney into the positive form of a 
statute ; and the same course was followed by the 
committee of the House of Representatives. That 
these bills did not pass seems to have arisen part- 
ly from the engrossing interest of the fierce party 
struggle then raging, and perhaps, in astill greater 
degree, from the short space of time which inter- 
vened between their introduction and the end of 
the session. ‘They will possibly meet with a dif- 
ferent fate in the present session ; and it is not 
very improbable that the disappearance of the last 
signs of winter from the western lakes will enable 
the advanced guard of Mr. Whitney’s pioneers to 
mark out the first section of his great highway 
across the desert. 

There remains the question of route. Where 
is the line to start from? Which of the States is 
it destined to aggrandize by concentrating at one 
point the immense flood of traffic which now flows 
westward towards the Pacific and Asia—from Eu- 
rope and the Atlantic cities—by the routes of 
Panama and Cape Horn? This is another matter 
for serious controversy between the North and the 
South. The States which lie on the upper waters 
of the Missouri and the Mississippi are already in 
hot dispute with the communities nearer to the 
Arkansas valley. St. Louis—the future capital, 
it may be, of a future Union—is bidding against 
Memphis, and the people of Michigan and Illinois 
are contending against both. The Congress have 
very prudently shrunk from the arbitration of these 
differences ; and Mr. Whitney has made it a lead- 
ing feature of his plan, that, as the line is to be 
created by the land, he is to have unrestricted 
power to fix upon that route which is likely to at- 
tract the greatest number of colonists. The prob- 
ability seems to be, that he will select his belt of 
sixty miles somewhere in the region between Lake 
Michigan and the mountains. The great streams 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri can there be 
spanned by bridges; materials for the construc- 
tion of the line exist in the greatest abundance ; 
and in the countries of the North-western territo- 
ry—the countries of the Sioux, the Foxes, and the 
Toways, which are not yet incorporated into the 
Federal pact—there is perhaps a better opening 
for the formation of a new community than in any 
of the frontier districts further south. Moreover, 
Mr. Whitney is too keen a Yankee not to bring 
the terminus of his line as near as possible to 
New York and Halifax. It must be his great 
object to bid for the European traffic. He cannot 
forget that he will have to compete with the 
twenty minutes’ ride from the Gulf of Darien to 
that of Panama, whenever that feat may come to 
be a thing of easy accomplishment; and, to use 





a phrase in great vogue among his countrymen, 
an isthmus railway would not amount to anything 
like a ‘*‘ circumstance,’’ when compared with his 
own magnificent undertaking. But, whether 
these considerations be duly weighed or not, it 
is not improbable that Mr. Whitney’s line will 
be made. The public meetings at Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, and other great emporia of the West, 
have gone far towards deciding that point; and, 
should it be made, it will be something to be 
proud of. We began by saying that the Euro- 
pean appreciation of Mr. Whitney is not equal to 
his deserts ; but let him reduce his plans into 
practice, and he will become not only one of the 
greatest, but one of the most widely-celebrated 
public benefactors of his age. 





From the Morning Chronicle. 
FLAX, A SUBSTITUTE FOR COTTON. 


Tue Manchester Examiner has the following 
remarks on the practicability of adapting flax to 
some extent, as a substitute for cotton, and which 
it will be seen fully and completely bear out the 
opinions which for some weeks past we have ex- 
pressed upon the subject. 

CAN FLAX BE SUBSTITUTED FOR COTTON? 

The failure of the American cotton crop, in 
three out of five seasons—from the year 1846 to 
the year 1850—and the high range of prices 
which has consequently prevailed, are exciting 
great efforts to discover other sources of supply, 
or to find out some other fibrous material which 
may be used asa substitute for cotton. ‘The 
public are already informed that an attempt has 
recently been made so to prepare, and indeed to 
change, the character of, flax, as to make it suitas 
ble to the processes and the machinery by which 
the bulk of the raw cotton imported into this coun- 
try is spun and woven. Our attention has for 
several weeks past been turned to this subject, but 
during the course of the experiments, and whilst 
no decided or satisfactory result was arrived at, 
we did not think it desirable to create expecta- 
tions which might not be realized, or to say any- 
thing that might discourage those engaged in an 
undertaking of the deepest interest and importance 
to this country, and indeed to the whole nation. 

We are now in possession of facts, which, if 
they are not conclusive as to the possibility of ad- 
vantageously working flax in cotton machinery, 
either by itself, or in combination and mixed with 
cotton, are at least so far satisfactory as to justify 
us in bringing them before our readers. The 
Chevalier Claussen came down to Manchester with 
letters of introduction from Mr. Porter, of the 
Board of Trade, anxious to have the opportunity 
of making a trial of his patent process in some 
mill arranged for the spinning of coarse numbers. 
Amongst those to whom he was introduced was 
the firm of Messrs. Bright and Brothers, of Roch- 
dale, and they freely placed at his disposal as 
much machinery as was necessary to give a com- 
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plete trial to his experiments. We understand, 
that the whole process whereby flax can be pre- 
pared to work with cotton, or im cotton machin- 
ery, and at a price which will offer the necessary 
inducement to the spinner to use it, must begin 
with the straw and ends with the scutcher or blow- 
ing machine, as now in use in cotton mills. The 
first part of the process is to take the rough straw 
and to get out from it the inner wood; the flax 
will then resemble coarse hay. It must then be 
cut in lengths, varying according to the require- 
ments of the yarn to be made, in order to make 
the staple in some degree of equal length, and to 
accommodate it to the arrangements of the rollers 
through which it is to pass in its progress from 
the carding engine to the throstle or the mule. 
So far the flax retains its natural color; but in 
order to work it with cotton, or to use it by itself 
in the place of cotton, it must be bleached. We 
are not at liberty to explain minutely how this is 
done, and it may be enough if we state, that after 
passing through a chemical preparation which di- 
vests it of its resin and oil, it is subjected to a 
process of bleaching of extraordinary rapidity and 
cheapness, by which it becomes perfectly white 
and clean, superior, indeed, as respects color, to 
any cotton we have scen. During this process, 
it should be observed, the breaking up or separa- 
tion of the fibre is greatly assisted. . The flax is 
now of the proper length of staple for working ; 
it is also equal or superior in color to the best cot- 
ton. It is now dried ; and this, simple as it seems, 
is one of the most difficult and tedious parts of the 
process. When perfectly dry, it is ready for the 
blower, through which, however, it requires to 
be passed two or three times. When sufficiently 
scutched it is ready for the carding engine, and 
for the ordinary processes which follow from the 
cards to the spindles. In the experiments which 
have been made at Rochdale, we are informed 
that the flax was carded by itself, which, for sev- 
eral reasons, we should think best, and that in 
passing through the drawing frame and the dyer's 
or tube frame, one end or sliver of flax worked 
with one of cotton, thus forming a roving of half 
flax and half cotton. The roving thus produced 
has been made both into mule and throstle yarn, the 
former being about 30's weft, and the latter about 
18's twist. We have seen samples of the weft 
and twist thus spun, and although it might not 
take a first place in the market, it is such us to 
show a satisfactory evidence that yarn and cloth 
of fair quality may be, and probably soon will be, 
made of equal parts of flax and cotton. The 
thread is somewhat less smooth and even than in 
yarns of good quality, and, being uneven, of course 
it must be wanting in strength, inasmuch as it can 
only be as strong as its weakest or slenderest part. 
As a result of a first experiment, we cannot but 
admit that it much surpasses our expectations, and 
affords fair ground to hope that all difficulties may 
be overcome by ingenuity and perseverance. 
There is, however, a great question which we 
have not yet touched upon. It is not necessary only 
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that it should be proved that flax may be mixed 
with cotton, or worked alone in cotton machinery, 
but it must be shown that flax so prepared ean be 
afforded at a price so low as to compete with cot- 
ton when the American season yields a fair aver- 
age crop. It is quite possible that flax may be 
worked to a slight advantage with fair cotton at 
8d. per Ib., and yet that it could not be so worked 
if cotton fell below 7d. per lb. If fiax cost the 
spinner 7d. per lb., there would be no inducement 
to use it so long as cotton did not rise higher than 
7d. The question of price is then all-important, 
and on this point we have endeavored to obtain 
some information. We understand that the price 
of fiax in the straw is about £4 per ton, or some- 
thing less than one halfpenny per lb. Three tons 
of the straw are estimated to make about five ewt. 
of clean fibre by the existing process ; but it is 
calculated that, by the improved methods adopted 
by Mr. Claussén, at least 6 ewt. will be obtained, 
and that this can be produced ready for the blower 
orscutcher in a cotton mill ata cost of 2}d., or 
not exceeding 3d. per Ib. It will be seen that in 
addition to this, there will be a great saving in 
loss or waste, as compared with cotton, because 
when the flax enters the blower it will have been 
already thoroughly cleaned, and cannot lose any- 
thing in the process of working beyond some of 
the finest and lightest fibre. 

Besides the question of price, there is also the 
question of quantity. It may be said, if flax be 
introduced into cotton mills, it will at once be- 
come dearer, from the increased demand for it, 
and the whole advantage from its supposed cheap- 
ness, as compared with cotton, will disappear. 
At first sight this seems likely to be the case ; 
but a little examination will serve to dispel any 
great fear on this point. From a parliamentary 
return now before us we find that the quantity of 
flax and tow imported into this country, in the ten 
months preceding the 5th November last, was 
1,610,185 cwt., or upwards of 180,000,000 Ibs. 
weight; and, adding what may have arrived dur- 
ing November and December, we may, perhaps, 
estimate the import for the present year at 200,000,- 
000 Ibs. Now, the largest import of cotton in any 
one year, was in 1849, when upwards of 750,000,- 
000 lbs. were received. ‘The import of fiax, there- 
fore, is very far below that of cotton. It must, 


however, be borne in mind, that flax is extensive- — 


ly circulated in the United Kingdom, and proba- 
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bly not less than from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
lbs. are annually grown at home ; thus bringing 
up the whole supply of flax to 250,000,000 Ibs., 
or equal in weight to one third the whole import 
of cotton. The cultivation of flax is also en- 
gaging much of the attention of the ‘ agricultural 
mind’? just now, and the permanence of a mod- 
erate price of grain will induce many farmers to 
attempt the growth of flax. Flax, too, is an ar- 
ticle which can be grown, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but to any extent in most parts of Eu- 
rope, and there can be no doubt that any increase 
of demand from the introduction of flax into cot 
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ton machinery will soon be met by an increased 
growth in many parts of the world. We may 
observe, also, that the extension of the use of flax 
will not be very rapid. There will be difficulties 
to encounter and overcome, which, as yet, are 
probably altogether overlooked. Inventors and 
patentees, though often among the most able of 
men, are generally among those most frequently 
deceived and disappointed. Mr. Claussen is san- 
guine of success, and the results of his experi- 
ments give ground for hope ; but we can imagine 
a fair success in an experiment which is not capa- 
ble of a complete and speedy realization on a large 
scale. 

We think it probable the mixed flax and cot- 
ton may serve for weft, where great strength is 
not required, but we have less confidence with re- 
gard to warp. We hope, however, that all that 
Mr. Claussen sees befure him may be accom- 
plished. If he can supply our spinners with a 
material which will save half the cotton now 
worked up in spinning up to No. 20’s, and this 
in weft only, he will do much to rescue them from 
the perils to which they are now subjected from 
the vicissitudes of the American seasons, and will 
entitle himself to the lasting gratitude of all who 
are connected with the industry of Lancashire. 





From the Daily News, 17 Jan. 
RISE OF THE MILITARY TO POWER. 


RevotuTion, like Saturn, devours its children. 
This most true observation has hitherto been ap- 
plied to persons who, the more eminent and gifted 
in moments of political convulsion, were the most 
certain to sacrifice life and all else to its inward 
impulse, its unexpected reaction, or to some one 
of its vindictive caprices. 

The revolutions of 1848 have not been sanguin- 
ary. Few of the eminent have fallen victims to 
them ; and though they decimated the operatives 
and the soldiery in several countries, of these pub- 
lie anxiety-or interest takes little account. But 
the revolutions of 1848 were more insatiable in 
other respects than in devouring life. They have 
killed institutions, professions, hopes, classes, and 
have profited no one except the holders of princely 
power. 

What democracy has reaped from the revolu- 
tions of 1848 might be soon told, if any democrat 
had the courage to say. What the middle class, 
80 anxious for national honor in France and Ger- 
many, have gained in that respect, it too might 
tell with a blush. What the constitutional aris- 
tocracy, east and west of the Rhine, north and 
south of the Alps and Pyrenees have gained, 
none of them certainly could have the courage to 
relate. 

Who, then, has gained? The military, the able 
and courageous soldier, who at all risk crushed 
the people in insurrection, perilled a thousand 
lives in the task, and succeeded at last not merely 
iM overawing the mob opposed to each, but in 
establishing the truth, so fearfully controverted, 
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that an army could put down a popular emeute, 
even of the most formidable kind, in the most in- 
tricately built and politically excited of cities. 

The only personages, the only profession, that 
has completely performed their task, and proved 
their superiority, are those of the army. And 
yet neither the army nor its chiefs have in any 
wise profited by their skill and triumph. The 
generals who succeeded in putting down the peo- 
ple, have in fact everywhere been set aside. Ca- 
vaignac in France, with him Lamoriciere, Chan- 
garnier, Bedeau, the generals who triumphed over 
the barricades, where are they? In Austria, 
Windischgratz, who reduced Vienna, is unem- 
ployed; and Haynau has been disgraced. Ra- 
detski holds his ground, but it is known that his 
political advice has been slighted. General Wran- 
gel had no battle to fight to take possession of 
the streets of Berlin; still he led the military 
to triumph, and since then we have never heard 
of him. ‘ And, as a crowning example, Narvaez, 
who has upheld the court and the Cortes on the 
point of his sword, and made the military prin- 
ciple predominant in Spain, he, too, is a fugitive 
at Bayonne. 

Now we must say that all these military chiefs 
have shown great modesty, or disinterestedness. 
Their efforts have, in truth, crushed or swept 
away every popular institution in Europe, and 
have left each nation at the utter mercy of its 
court. Each court has an hundredfold greater 
power than it possessed before revolutions were 
set on foot to limit or control them. Spain is at 
the command of a woman of very strange char- 
acter. France is at the mercy of a prince who,, 
we verily believe, might send the Burgraves with 
Changarnier himself to prison, and make ducks 
and drakes of a budget of fifty millions sterling, 
and an army of 400,000 men. ‘The once inde- 
pendent provinces of Austria are now tied with a 
leash round their necks, cringing like so many 
hounds at the mercy of a boy emperor. The King 
of Prussia, influenced one day by his friend to be 
the liberal and valiant, the next by his queen 
to be the contrary, disposes of the fortunes of 
north Germany. Never in the annals of Europe 
were kings, and queens, and courts so absolute. 
This has been achieved by military power, and 
by generals who are not princes ; and yet these 
generals are treated just as they treated dema- 
gogues and constitutionalists, kicked aside and 
ground down in the common subjection. 

Such is the state of Europe, and such the reflec- 
tions which must suggest themselves to the first 
military chief, who sits down to ponder on the 
absolute power which his sword confers, but in 
which he is forbidden, at least for a time, to share. 
In the present estimation in which princes and 
courts are held on the Continent, the first general 
officer who would hoist a popular standard would, 
we verily believe, have in six weeks the largest 
army in Europe. And it is utterly impossible 
but that some one of the epauletted profession 
will make this discovery for himself. Yet people 
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in counting-houses, and journals which are written 
to be laid on commercial desks, imagine and repre- 
sent the present state of things as highly satisfac- 
tory, permanent and secure. 

These reflections have been suggested by the 
fall and flight of Narvaez, whose arrival at Ba- 
yonne, and shaking the dust of the Spanish court 
from his feet, is announced by telegraph, unaccom- 
panied by other explication. Narvaez had, how- 
ever, long worn out his credit at the court ; whilst 
his lengthened hold of power, and ungovernable 
temper, had made hosts of enemies amongst the 
professional politicians of the Cortes, and amongst 
the large class of military aspirants. 

As the representative and concentration of a 
military police, however, Narvaez could never 
hitherto be set aside. His removal was always 
considered synonymous with resuscitated emeutes. 
But with the hubbub and fear of insurrection has 
vanished the supposed necessity for the iron hand 
to deal with it. There will, no doubt, be great 
joy in Madrid on getting rid of a master so dread- 
ful as Narvaez. The exaltados will chuckle, the 
queen will indulge in a contredanse, and Don 
Francisco will express his delight in his peculiar 
and well-known tones. 

But will the nation profit? Will Spain be freer 
and better? That country had recently the oppor- 
tunity for self-emancipation. A general election 
took place not long since in which, however pre- 
dominant were the military and other authorities, 
it still was not impossible for the electors to return 
independent, honest, liberal men. We are sorry 
to say that such was not the result. Men, lib- 
eral and independent, turned their backs upon the 
voting place in disgust. The interested and the 
servile alone flocked to the urn. And a Cortes, 
less likely to produce and to support ministers of 
‘talent, of independence, and of honesty, were never 
-gathered together even in Spain. 

We shall take another Gpportunity of showing 
‘how the French influence, and the French school 
,of polities, which prevailed at Madrid, succeeded, 
by the destruction of all municipal institutions 
and local independence, to root out and destroy 
the very elements of constitutional and representa- 
tive government. Louis Philippe and M. Guizot 
have rendered the Spanish court what it is. And 
the same French monarch, with the aid of other 
ministers, by enabling Christina to destroy political 
life in the provinces, and to centralize administra- 
tion as well as power, has reduced the country 
politically t6 the caput mortuum that we behold. 





From the Times, 6 Jan. 


SEPARATE JUDICIAL FROM LEGISLATIVE POWER. 





Tue great discoveries which characterize mod- 
ern political science are generally considered to be | 
the representative principle and the separation of 
the legislative and judicial functions. Nobody can | 
doubt that we owe to the establishment of these | 
principles in this country the purity of the admin- | 
istration of justice and the existence of a govern- | 
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ment at once popular and orderly; but it may be 
well doubted whether we have carried out these 
principles to the utmost limits to which they can 
be usefully extended. Our legislature has the in- 
estimable advantage of coming down to us by an 
uninterrupted tradition from the middle ages, and 
we need not be surprised if together with the 
authority it has inherited some of the rudeness of 
antiquity. When parliaments first assembled, the 
distinction between legislative and judicial func- 
tions was little known, and less attended to. The 
powerful assembly which could make laws as- 
sumed to itself without scruple the right of admin- 
istering them. This right has survived to the 
House of Lords in the form of that appellate juris- 
diction which after the lapse of so many centuries 
is at length threatened with extinction, and to the 
House of Commons, in the shape of the judicial] fune- 
tions which it continues to exercise, perhaps with 
scarcely less questionable advantage to the public 
in the case of election petitions and private bills. 
While attention is being called to the propriety of 
relieving the upper house of its judicial functions, 
something may not improperly be urged with refer- 
ence to a similar curtailment of the duties of the 
lower. If the whole mass of private business 
were taken away from the House of Commons and 
allotted to some one of the ordinary tribunals of 
the country, or to some new depositary created for 
the purpose, we do not apprehend that an active 
member of the house would, even then, be con- 
demned to rust in inglorious ease ; while he might 
hope to find time for something more than an 
acquaintance with the most prominent topics of 
domestic policy. The concerns of a mighty em- 
pire might then be efficiently, superintended by the 
collective wisdom of Parliament. Questions of 
foreign policy would no longer have to be cram- 
med for the purposes of debate from the blue-book, 
nor would Parliament remain content with a knowl- 
edge of our relations to other states just as small 
or as great as Lord Palmerston is pleased to allow 
to them. The knowledge of Indian affairs would 
no longer rank among the occult sciences, and the 
colonies would no longer have to complain that 
the responsibility of their rulers is neutralized by 
the ignorance of Parliament. We apprehend that 
the mornings of hon. members might be spent far 
more profitably in these investigations than amid 
the details of curves and gradients, or the plainer, 
but more unholy mysteries, of bribing and treating. 
We have a vast empire to govern, at the expense 
of much tumult, speechmaking, eating, drinking, 
and fighting ; we put together a great machine for 
the purpose—a machine undoubtedly capable of 
grinding through an enormous quantity of work, 
but one half the energies of this potent engine are 
wasted in labors utterly unworthy of its magni- 
tude and dignity. How many of the worst abuses 
of our colonial system—how many of the most 
questionable acts of our foreign policy, might have 
been averted had they received one half the atten- 
tion which has been bestowed upon a ruinous 
railroad or a worthless election contest! Nor is 
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the retention of these quasi judicial functions only 
injurious by employing valuable time which might 
be better spent; it is equally objectionable to take 
men away from functions which they execute well 
to eniploy them in others which they discharge 
exceedingly ill. 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the 
judicial acts of parliamentary committees. In the 
decision of all other contests the law has sedu- 
lously provided against decisions of the same point 
by different tribunals. But parliamentary commit- 
tees judge without appeal, and not unfrequently 
adopt directly contrary conclusions on a not very 
complicated point of law ; thus one committee has 
recently unseated a member on the very ground on 
which another refused to interfere. Cheltenham 
and Horsham are both represented in the House 
of Commons, but one or other of them must neces- 
sarily be deprived of its legal representative, for 
their members sit by directly contrary construc- 
tions of the same law. Nor where the conclusions 
are not contradictory are they generally satisfac- 
tory. That respect which is usually paid to the 
decision of a court of justice in this country does 
not wait with any degree of constancy upon the 
award of a parliamentary committee. 

Bewildered by the arguments of counsel, and 
perplexed by the intricacy of the investigation, 
members too often lose sight of everything but 
their party prejudices, and draw that conclusion 
from their wishes which they have solicited in 
vain from their reason. We cannot believe that 
such a system, though it may augment the power, 
can increase the dignity, of Parliament, or that 
anything would be lost to our legislature if it 
were confined more strictly to the province of 
making laws, and relieved from many of its in- 
quisitorial and judicial functions. Some slight 
beginning of this reform has been made by the 
transfer of the power of enlarging patents to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, by 
the Copyhold Enfranchisement Law, and by the 
General Enclosure Act, which have dispensed with 
a multitude of private bills. Much more might 
be done in the same direction. Private bills, 
operating merely as conveyances, might be handed 
over to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil with at least as much propriety as the extension 
of patents, involving, as they do generally, ques- 
tions of the sufficiency of proof or of pure and 
abstract law. ‘The principle of the General En- 
closure Act is also susceptible of very consider- 
able extension. The reason why the intervention 
of Parliament is required where a railway is to 
be made, a bog to be drained, or any similar 
public work to be executed, is because our law 
knows no means but an act of Parliament to force 
the minority, even in cases of the most obvious 
public advantage, to submit to the will of the ma- 
jority. Surely, it is a bungling way of doing 
business that, with courts by the hundred and 
Jaws by the thousand, we should be forced every 
moment to appeal to the legislature for its inter- 
ference, not to lay down new rules for our guid- 


ance, but to deal with isolated and individual 
difficulties which onr laws have no means of get- 
ting over, and which but for this clumsy expedient 
must fatally arrest the course of human progress. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that almost 
everything which has been done on a great scale 
to improve this country has been done under the 
auspices of a private act of Parliament. Would 
it be an achievement entirely beyond the reach 
of human intellect to devise a law, requiring cer- 
| tain things to be proved, enumerating certain pow- 
ers and privileges, and authorizing some well 
chosen tribunal, upon proof of the matters required, 
to grant the powers enumerated? And, if such 
tribunal were sometimes to make a mistake, is it 
likely it would authorize more impracticable, ill- 
concerted, and ruinous projects than the railway 
committees for the last ten years? Would the 
transfer of questions of bribery and treating from 
a committee of the House of Commons to a judge 
and a special jury be likely to diminish the cer- 
tainty of the law or the respect for the decision ? 
If public rights be more valuable than private, 
ought we not to assign their adjudication to the 
best tribunal we possess, and is that tribunal a 
committee of the House of Commons? We recom- 
mend the subject to the attention of law reformers, 
as one well worthy of their most careful consider- 
ation. 





From the Times, 13 Jan. 1851. 
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In order to appreciate the story we are going to 
subjoin, the reader must recollect that three short 
years ago the name of California conveyed no more 
impressive ideas to European or even American 
ears than that cf Kamschatka or Bhootan. The 
country itself was a vast unexplored desert, and the 
shores of the Pacific about San Francisco were 
scantily tenanted by a few scores of Russians and 
Spaniards, who lived without rivalry or suspicion, 
and who scarcely waited for the sanction of their 
respective governments to effect such changes or 
sales of ground as convenience might suggest. 
Nobody knew or cared whether the enormous tract 
beyond contained inhabitants or not, and a journey 
across its plains was considered as remarkable as a 
journey through Central Africa. If we were to 
speak at this moment of the province of Sonora, it 
is probable that nine tenths of our readers would be 
without any distinct conception of the locality re- 
ferred to, yet Sonora is the next ‘‘ county”’ to Cali- 
fornia, and in 1847 one region was about as well 
known as the other. 

This remote district is now the seat of a powerful 
independent State—a State which has been founded 
and constituted, from beginning to end, in about 
thirty months’ time, and which, though junior in 
political birth even to the French Republic, has 
obtained a formal recognition of its existence, and 
is exercising all the functions of an organized com- 
monwealth. When the precious metals of Potosi 
and Peru were first poured into Europe, the dis- 
covery exerted an instantaneous influence on the 
affairs of the Old World, but failed to create any 
corresponding monuments in the New. The treas- 
ures of California, on the contrary, have hitherto 
wrought their chief wonders in the land of their 
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production, and, though they have not yet materi- 
ally affected the currency of Europe, they have 
called into being at the extremities of the Pacific a 
community unparalleled in the manifold fusions of 
races or combinations of men. Apart, therefore, 
from the amusing features of the following sketch, 
we seriously commend to the readeg’s observation 
the extraordinary purport of the scene, as an earnest 
of what the industry of all nations may succeed in 
compounding. 

The 29th of December was selected by the Cal- 
ifornians as the birth-day of their State—as a festi- 
val to be celebrated in honor of their admission to 
the American Union, and in this wise was the cere- 
monial solemnized. As the day broke upon San 
Francisco the American banner, augmented by an 
additional star, was hoisted in the centre of the town 
under a “‘ federal salute’’ of artillery. The echoes 
were taken up by the ships in the harbor, and the 
flags of every country under the sun found their 
appropriate place. ‘Then commenced the proces- 
sion, which, according to the sentiments of the reader, 
may be likened either to the tournament in Ivanhoe, 
or the opening pomp of a pantomime. First came 
the Chief Marshal in white and gold, and then his 
staf in sky-blue and silver. Next followed the 
‘** Mounted Californians,’’ who would, we are told, 
‘* have been stronger had they not been disappointed 
in horses.’? They were succeeded by the ‘* Califor- 
nian Pioneers,’? who carried a banner of whiie 
satin fringed with gold, and charged with a device 
exhibiting a pioneer just landed, who strikes off a 
piece of rock with his hammer, and discovers the 
state seal of the community underneath. From his 
mouth issues the exclamation ‘‘ Eureka,’”’ while by 
his side stands a native in a genuine attitude of dis- 
may. After these followed ‘‘ the Guards,’’ com- 
manded by ‘Captain Hovard,”’ an aristocratic battal- 
ion, which appeared in new uniforms for the occa- 
sion, and attracted particular applause. The officers 
of the state and of the revenue filled up the interval 
between the military and the civil portion of the 

rocession, which was headed by a company of 

Unglishmen, under the red cross of St. George, 
and attended by Germans, Italians, and Spaniards. 
Next came the settlers from the Celestial Empire, 
arrayed in the richest brocades of the East, who 
carried a banner of crimson satin, on which was an 
inscription of great length and elaborate calligraphy, 
but which, when interpreted, imported nothing more 
pretentious than ‘‘ China boys.’’ In number they 
were about fifty, commanded by their own chief, 
and decorously obedient to his word. 

At this stage of the procession was introduced 
the triumphal car. This capacious vehicle was 
drawn by six white horses, and contained thirty 
little boys, dressed in ‘* white shirts, black pants, 
and liberty caps,’’ each representing a State of 
the Union, while the honor of impersonating Cali- 
fornia’ was reserved to a beautiful little girl, who 
stood in the middle, arrayed in white satin with a 
wreath of roses. The car bore a motto of political 
significance—t The Union ; it must be preserved.” 
From the representatives of the Federation, the 

omp descended to the delegates of the province. 

he mayor and aldermen appeared in dark blue 
scarfs, with gold trimmings and white armlets, and 
were followed by the police, who, in this land of 
freedom, formed an integral part of the procession, 
instead of escorting it. ‘They mustered “ in strong 
force’’ under colors of azure satin, and with a 
band of their own. Next to the perils of theft in 





California came those of combustion, and the “ fire 
department” accordingly outshone all other guilds 
in the brilliancy of its displays. The ‘* St. Fran- 
cis Hook and Ladder Company’’ appeared with 
their engines beautifully decorated, and bore for 
their device a burning building, with the motto, 
‘* We destroy to save.’’ The ‘* Monumentals”’ 
who succeeded them turned out “‘ six carriages, 
one engine, two suctions, and three hose-car- 
riages,’’ their colors, like those of Bohemia, being 
white and scarlet. But the ‘“‘ Sansone Hook and 
Ladder Brigade”’ outdid them all, for while their 
carriages were covered with decorations, ‘‘ even to 
the hubs of the wheels,” their firemen had ingen- 
iously raised their ladders in the form of a pyramid, 
on the summit of which was perched a real live 
eagle, ‘‘ captured that morning at the Mission by 
Alderman Green.” Lastly, by a true Parisian 
conceit, there came, drawn on a car, a veritable 
printing press in full play, from which were thrown 
off copies of a laureate ode, composed by a lady for 
the occasion. An oration, as long as a President’s 
message, a concerted execution of the ode by the 
entire population, a general dance, and a universal 
banquet, concluded the proceedings of the day. 

Forgetting for a moment the decorative features 
of this exhibition, let the reader consider the 
extraordinary character of the facts it symbolized. 
Here was a community of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of souls collected from all quarters of the 
known world—Polynesians and Peruvians, Eng- 
lishmen and Mexicans, Germans, and New Eng- 
landers, Spaniards and Chinese—all organized 
under old Saxon insfitutions, and actually marching 
under the command of a mayor andaldermen. Nor 
was this all, for the extemporized state had 
demanded and obtained its admission into the most 
powerful federation in the world, and was recog- 
nized as a constituent part of the American Union. 
A third of the time which has been consumed in 
erecting our houses of parliament has here sufficed 
to create a state with a territory as large as Great 
Britain, a population difficult to number, and desti- 
nies which none can foresee. 


Consolations in Travel; or the last Days of a Phi- 
losopher. By Sin Humpury Davy, Bart. Third 
Edition. 

Salmonia ; or Days of Fly Fishing. New Series 
of Conversations. By Sir Humpury Davy, 
Bart. Fourth Edition. Murray. 


These new editions of books, whose wise and 
genial pages have been so long the delight of read- 
ers of every class, bring their own commendations 
with them. We have but to announce their ap- 
pearance. We see some additional notes, on facts 
recently ascertained, in the Sa/monia; but in other 
respects (except perhaps a greater boldness and 
elegance of type) both books are the same as when 
they first charmed and instructed us twenty years 
ago. Even the sparkling little woodcuts in both 
volumes are as fresh and life-like as they were 
then; and it was not likely that time should visit 
more heavily or hardly such cheerful, wise, and 
benevolent thoughts as those of Sir Humphry 
Davy.—Spectator. 














Ninety boats of Boulogne, of 2478 tons, with 
979 men on board, have been this year engaged in 
the herring-fishery on the coast of Scotland: they 
have carried home 17,866 tons of salt herrings. 
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MYSELF. 
From the Tribune. 


MYSELF. 
A REPLY. i 


WELL, once I was a little girl, 
A-dwelling far away ; 

My mother made the butter, 
And my father made the hay. 


And I—I wandered. out of school, 
Amid the woodlands wild, 

And scorned the teacher's measured rule— 
A harum-scarum child. 


Of thorny lane and meadow fair, 
My frock bore token still ; 

The wind would catch my yellow hair, 
And braid it at its will. 


The sun was busy with my face— 
And still it shows it some ; 
And, on my neck, I know how high 

My dresses used to come. 


And I was smart, and all the springs 
On all the hills could show ; 

And, if there were some grammar things 
I did n’t care to know, 


T always knew how many boughs 
The latest tempest broke, 
And just how far the woodpecker 
ad girdled round the oak. 


I knew the tree where slept the crows: 
And, on the water’s brim, 

I climbed among the hemlock boughs, 
To watch the fishes swim. 


I knew, beside the swollen rill, 
What flowers to bloom would burst ; 
And where, upon the south-sloped hill, 
The berries ripened first. 


Each violet tuft, each cowslip green, 
Each daisy on the lea, 

I counted one by one—for they 
Were kith and kin to me. 


I knew the moles that dared to claim 
The banished beavers’ huts ; 

And sat on mossy logs to watch 
The squirrels crack their nuts: 


And they winked slyly at me, too, 
But never fled away, 

For in their little hearts they knew 
That I was wild as they. 


And always in the winter, too, 
Before the breakfast time, 

I wandered o’er the crusted snow, 
To hear the waters chime ; 


To see how thick the ice had grown, 
And where the hasty spray 

Its jewels o’er the shrubs had thrown 
In such a curious way ; 


And in a little cavern where 

The waters trickled through, 
The shape of every icicle 

That gemmed its sides I knew ; 


For there were hermits’ huts, and towers, 
And cities grand and gay, 

And Alpine peaks and tropic flowers, 
And fairer things than they ; 
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For oft the sun came glinting through 
The chinks some ice lens spanned, 


And decked in many a rainbow hue 
Those scenes of fairy land. 


And now, when to my roving brain 
There starts some fancy, shrined 

In tints more bright than earth can claim, 
That cavern comes to mind. 


When Winter to the Spring-tide wore, 
Through slumps and sloughs I strayed, 
To list the splashing and the roar 
The mountain torrents made. 


Oh! that was glee ; and oft I turned 
In rapture from the shore, 

And said (I know not where I learned) 
The lines about ‘* Lodore.”’ 


There was a well-filled garret, where 
I hid on stormy days, 

And built bright castles in the air, 
And conned most ancient lays ; 


And through the snares that Scott has set, 
For fancy roamed with joy, : 
Or, from some old and worn gazette, 
I hacked the rhymes of ** Roy.” 


In mouseholes rare I hid with care 
Those relics of the Muse, 
And wondered who the Poets were 

That scribbled for the News. 


But when once more the skies were fair, 
And I the woods could win, 

For books and rhymes that charmed me there 
I did not care a pin. 


My mother saw my garments soiled, 
And thought it hardly right; 

But, when I wished to go again, 
My father said I might. 


And now I am a woman grown, 
And strive to keep my hair 

Beneath the guidance of my comb, 
And bind my dress with care. 


Through slumps and drifts I do not roam, 
Nor climb the hemlock trees, 

Nor hide mid cobwebbed trunks at home— 
For fear ’t will raise a breeze. 


I thread the world’s unchanging maze, 
Through all Life's fettered span, 
And seek to be in all my ways 
As “‘ proper’ as | can. 


I never liked the ways of men, 
Or wished more old to grow, 
For life was wondrous curious then, 
And isn’t curious now. 


I know not how it seemed to me, 
Or what my father thought, 
But mother said I ’d never be 
A woman, as I ought. 


I know ’tis hard such children wild 
In polished rules to train ; 
And, if I were once more a child, 
I ’d——do just so again. 
H. E. G. Arry. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
MILITARY CRISIS IN EUROPE. 


No greater contrast exists than that between the 
people of this country and the military nations of 
the continent. Here the army is an instrument 
organized for a particular purpose, and kept in the 
highest order known to modern times. But it exists 
apart from popular sympathy, and, properly speak- 
ing, its members stand towards the state in the re- 
lation of citizens, only when they cease temporarily 
or permanently to exercise the functions of soldiers. 
For this reason England must be left altogether out 
of view in the present investigation. She occupies 
a position peculiar to herself in the military as well 
as in the political world, and if we were to add that 
it is her proud distinction to be as superior as she 
is different from the other countries of Europe, we 
should scarcely be accused by any statesman of 
yielding to the suggestions of vanity. 

To the few who are versed in the philosophy of 
history—and they are indeed a few—it must have 
been long apparent that the system of society exist- 
ing on the continent contained within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. What despotism re- 
garded as its main support has proved its chief weak- 
ness. Everything wasexpected from*military dis- 
cipline and organization, save that portentous result 
which looming in the distance now excites the most 

oignant alarms in so many arbitrary cabinets. 

tatesmen, who affect to look ahead as well as to 
read with precision the signs of the times, have 
proved themselves unequal to their pretensions in 
both cases, and purchase passing security by ac- 
cumulating dangers of the greatest magnitude, upon 
the future, through which society will have to make 
its way at an incredible cost of blood and treasure. 
And, after all, to what goal will the struggles and 
convulsions now inevitably conduct the nations of 
Europe? We behold everywhere around us per- 
sons of certain mental idiosyncrasies prophesying in 
the spirit of the past, who foretell the greatest dis- 
asters to mankind from cultivating the use of arms. 
Not comprehending in the slightest degree the 
nature of the military crisis, they have convinced 
themselves, and would persuade others, that com- 
munitie$ have no other hope of political deliverance 
than that which is based upon the most complete 
ignorance of military science. 

This, as our readers will perceive, is an extraor- 
dinary paradox. Nations, like individuals, covet the 
possession of strength, because experience has 
taught them that it is necessary for self-protection ; 
and strength being useless without the knowledge 
of how to employ it, prudent nations have at all 
times cultivated that knowledge on which they have 
conferred the name of military science. It is un- 
questionably a new doctrine, that abstaining from all 
application to these studies will prove a more effect- 
ual preservative to mankind from the effects of 
neighboring hostility or ambition, than the most 
consummate acquaintance with them. It would be 
pursuing an analogous course to teach that the best 
means to escape being drenched in rainy weather 
would be to abjure great coats and umbrellas. It 
is because you make provision against it that the 
- rain wets you, and not because it is its,nature todo 
so. It is the same witharms. Despotism will not 
oppress, ambition will not invade, unless they 
observe people disciplining themselves and prepar- 
ing to assert their rights or defend their country. 
Under other circumstances these scourges of human 
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society will lose their characteristic propensities, 
and be converted into so many blessings. 

One of the most important truths taught by his- 
tory is this, thatevery kind of mental development 
causes or presupposes other intellectual processes. 
At first sight it may not be quite apparent in what 
way the arts of war further the object of civiliza- 
tion ; but a profound inquiry into the subject will 
teach us that the science of arms is incapable of 
allying itself with mere barbarism, that it neces- 
sarily awakens innumerable arts, that it promotes 
industry, and imparts a powerful impulse to educa- 
tion. Soldiers all the world over soon make the 
discovery that in order to subdue their enemies they 
must surpass them as well in intelligence as in 
courage, that they must be acquainted with the 
nature of their country, with their institutions and 
modes of existence, and with their historical ante- 
cedents, on-which their actual power must in a great 
measure be based. This conviction sends the mili- 
tary student to consult the phenomena of the present 
and the records of past times, and with whatever 
view he may have originally commenced his inqui- 
ries he inevitably ends by convincing himself that 
those communities are happiest in which the people 
manage their own concerns, and out of this belief 
arises the wish to cooperate with statesmen and 
patriots in procuring the blessing of self-govern- 
ment for his own land. 

To this truth, which history and experience com- 
bine to force on us, the arbitrary princes of Chris- 
tendom are beginning to open their eyes. Until 
recently they would appear to have regarded their 
soldiers, not as thinking and reasoning beings, who 
might possibly acquire a political creed of their 
own, but as so many unintelligent parts of a machine, 
designed to repress the growth of liberty. The 
greater the proportion of the country’s power with- 
drawn from the useful arts, and employed in devel- 
oping the schemes of ambition abroad, or in check- 
ing and perverting the civilizing impulses of the 
people at home, the more secure they once consid- 
ered themselves. Persuaded of the possibility of 
erecting an impassable barrier between the army 
and the great body of the nation, they looked with 
imperturbable complacency on the artificial hostility 
exerted between them, by the craft of short-sighted 
courtiers, or capricious and venial statesmen. 

But events, the current of which often frustrates 
the purposes of the unprincipled, interfered to 
disturb the calculations of despotism. When the 
light of civilization began to illuminate the face of 
society, and to warm into life their hopes and aspira- 
tions after freedom, it was found impossible to re- 
move the army beyond the reach of this genial 
influence. Public opinion found its way into the 
barracks and the mess-room, followed the soldier 
to camp and garrison, accompanied him to the bat- 
tle-field, and gradually inspired him with the wish 
to be like other men, an argumentative, logical, 
free preacher, in matters of thought altogether his 
own master, and, therefore, inclined to inquire into 
the causes of these wars, which his valor, patriot- 
ism, and intellect, could alone conduct to a happy 
issue. 

From the moment this change was effected in the 
military service of Europe, it became manifest that 
the doom of arbitrary power was sealed, though it 
was, and is still, impossible to foretell the date of 
its final overthrow, still the order of things which 
owed its existence to an unreasoning army, must 
obviously pass more or less rapidly away, when 
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that representative of the nation’s energy and 
courage assumes the right to exercise the privi- 
lege of thought. One of the most striking illustra- 
tions of this truth, contasied in history, was sup- 
lied during the last century by the armies of 
Room, during the unhappy quarrel between Great 
Britain and her North American colonies, which 
terminated in the founding of the United States. 
France, with a policy which now appears to us 
short-sighted, but was then supposed to indicate 
consummate prudence and sagacity, sent out a 
moderate force to codperate with our revolted 
colonists. With the fortunes and issues of that 
war our readers are familiar, and they may have 
met also with historians, who have connected what 
was then accomplished beyond the Atlantic with 
what afterwards took place among our immediate 
neighbors. The French soldiers serving in Amer- 
ica, when they asked themselves or were asked by 
others what was the principle for which they had 
drawn their swords, must have been conscious there 
was but one answer to be given, namely, that it 
was for popular liberty against power, and as it 
eventually turned out for a republic against a 
monarchy. Men easily identify themselves with 
the principle for which they contend, and almost 
necessarily believe that in all the quarrels in which 
they engage, they are the defenders and upholders 
of the right. ‘The French, therefore, in the course 
of the American war, having been made by acci- 
dent the champions of freedom, soon learned to be 
proud of the achievements in its defence. They 
talked to each other over their camp fires of what 
they had done for the republic, then rising in 
shadowy magnificence amid the mighty forests of 
the New World, and, though passionately fond of 
their own country, thought of their return to its 
hereditary servitude, not merely with reluctance 
but with indignation. 

Everybody knows what ideas and opinions they 
brought back with them to Europe, and how these, 
operating through their own influence as well as 
through that of their friends and relatives, combined 
with those set afloat by the philosophers, and 
greatly strengthened by circumstances, to accelerate 
the revolution. It is, perhaps, impossible to trace 
through all their ramifications the roots of mighty 
catastrophes, but in attributing to the tendency of 
the army with the republican principle by serving 
in America, some portion of the events which 
immediately afterwards followed in the mother 
country, we cannot be mistaken; undeniable evi- 
dence of the fact has indeed been given in history, 
and there will, in these days, be few if any disposed 
to contest the point. 

What occurred on that occasion, in an obscure 
manner, and on a comparatively small field, has 
since been partially effected throughout the whole 
dimensions of Christendom, where the army has 
become the arbiter of the destinies of mankind. 
Despotism is conscious of reposing on a basis 
hollow and uncertain, filled with combustible and 
explosive materials, to which at any moment the 
spark may be applied, that will shatter into ten 
thousand fragments the whole structure. Doubts, 
Misgivings, alternate boasting and timidity—a 
confident appeal to the sword at one moment and 
at another an apprehensive shrinking from it— 
characterize the policy of contemporary govern- 
ments. It is felt that the army is no longer what 
it was—a blind instrument, wieldec by weakness 
and perfidy, for their own aggrandizement. Into 
the mind of the European soldier the notion has 





found its way that he is a citizen also, and that it 
consequently behoves him to investigate, in that 
capacity, the nature and object of the designs he is 
first, of all men, called upon to accomplish. 

It is well known that men who occupy a humble 
or even a humiliating and degrading position sel- 
dom discover of themselves the whole ignominy of 
it. While they are able to persuade themselves 
that they are the sole depositories of their own 
secret, they are not altogether unhappy ; but when 
coming into contact with others, they make the 
discovery that beyond their own immediate circle 
they are scorned and despised ; that as civilization 
diffuses itself, this contempt must become propor- 
tionably more intense, when inspired with indigna- 
tion ; and avenge, as if by a spontaneous movement, 
the humiliation which others taught them to 
understand. 

No army in Europe, if we except that of Russia, 
has stood in a more degrading relation to the state 
than that of the Austrian empire. In the old 
system, which does not yet seem to have been laid 
aside, to be a soldier in Austria was in the worst 
sense of the word to be a slave. Not content with 
possessing a complete authority over the acts of the 
body, the government sought likewise to command 
the functions of the mind, to regulate, according to 
a given scale, the acquisition of knowledge, to 
modify opinion, to deaden or destroy the feelings 
of the heart—in one word, to drug the intellect, 
pervert the moral economy, and convert those who 
should be the enlightened defenders of their country 
into its greatest bane. 

Here in England, when a man of superior edu- 
cation and mental powers finds himself in the army, 
he is, not at all the less on that account, a member 
of the republic of letters. He may discuss, he may 
speculate, he may write, he may print anything in 
connexion with any subject, from metaphysics and 
theology down to the remotest or humblest occur- 
rence of the day. Accordingly, numbers of our 
military men rank amongst the most popular 
writers of our time, and belong to all shades of 
opinion in politics or religion; and in this, perhaps, 
consists the greatest triumph of our institutions 
which have known, as experience proves, how to 
unite great freedom in the individual with the most 
thorough effectiveness of discipline. 

In Austria, military men were altogether inca- 
pable, till revolution somewhat lightened the con- 
dition of their bondage, to discuss any subject, save 
the most frivolous and contemptible. ‘They were 
not expected to think, still less was it supposed to 
be in the nature of things that they should ever 
venture to express their thoughts. Much pains 
were taken to make them feel that they lived 
encircled by dangers—that there was a sort uf 
providence in their watchful state, which, whether 
it succeeded or not, aimed at being conversant with 
their utmost thoughts, as well as their most secret 
actions. No man felt sure of the fidelity of his 
messmate, or of his friend—the more agreeable his 
smiles, the more friendly the grasp of the hand, 
the more frank his pretended confession, the greater 
was the danger to be apprehended from him. The 
emperor it was known had his spies everywhere, 
and every officer who experienced a single impulse 
friendly to liberty, believed himself for that reason 
to be an object of suspicion and surveillance. 

This, it will be admitted, was sufficiently humil- 
iating to brave men. But other and more galling 
examples of the tyranny to which the army was 
subjected remain to be enumerated. Favoritism, 
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practised more or less in all countries, may be said 
to have received its fullest development in Austria, 
where injustice was the rule, and fair play the rare 
exception. As might, of course, have been antici- 
pated, everything practicable was done to keepdown 
the army ; every man properly belonging to the peu- 

le, who, whatever might have been his merits, the 
leogth of his services, or his devotion to the em- 
eer was sure to encounter the mortification of 

eholding numerous members of the privileged 
classes, young, inexperienced, or incapable, passed 
contumeliously over his head to positions of honor 
and emolument. If any one had the misfortune to 
rise from the ranks, and receive the emperor’s com- 
mission, the hardships of his situation as a common 
soldier were more than quadrupled. Indeed, it 
may be truly said, that whereas in the ranks hun- 
dreds of thousands found it practicable to exist, 
scarcely any could face the horrors of the service 
when, for their courage or intelligence, they had 
been promoted to what it was hoped would prove a 
place of pleasure as well as of honor. They had 
no alternative but to sell out, as we term it, and 
retire to seek for peace of mind in the bosom of 
their original obscurity. 

In France and many other countries pains have 
been taken to make up to the soldier in some re- 
spect for the strictness of the discipline to which 
he is necessarily subjected, by enabling him in the 
intervals of duty to enter into agreeable relations 
with the inhabitants of the towns or cities in which 
he happens to be stationed. But in Austria a 

olicy exactly the reverse of this has been adopted. 

here, the object is to render the soldiery inimical 
to the people, and the people to the soldiery, whicli 
is in part effected by sending the troops of one 
country to serve as garrisons in another, where, 
ignorant of the language, manners, feelings, and, 
in some cases, even of the religion of the locality, 
they almost necessarily inspire the fixed inhabitants 
with disgust. For instance, the Kroats, Hunga- 
rians, and Majjars serving in the Lombardo Vene- 
tian kingdom, are known to live in perpetual enmity 
with the natives. Perpetuai insults lead to per- 
petual retaliation. The military, possessing the 
power of the sword, and secretly encouraged by 
the authorities, commit all manner of offences 
against the inhabitants, who, as they cannot but 
observe, regard them with aversion and contempt, 
and these, in their turn, as often as occasion serves, 
exercise all their vengeance against the soldiers by 
blows, wounds, or assassination. 

Again, the troops raised in Italy by forced con- 
scription are taken to keep down the spirit of dis- 
affection in Austria Proper, particularly Vienna, 
or employed in Hungary, where they are regarded 
with especial dislike. Even in the Italian section 
of the army itself personal aud class animosities 
are fustered to serve the sinister purposes of gov- 
ernment; the officers being incited to exhibit un- 
usual severity towards their countrymen, to prove 
their impartiality, while the common soldiers are 
adroitly led to hate them, because, while they 
themselves serve involuntarily, the officers are sup- 
posed to lend themselves, by their own choice, to 
further the designs of Italy’s oppressors. 

Persons who have never felt the force of Oxen- 
stiern’s observation to his son when about to com- 
mence his travels—‘‘ Go forth, my boy, ana see 
with how little wisdom the world is governed’’— 
may, possibly, experience surprise at finding so 
many traces of a crafty policy among the slow and 
heavy politicians of Germany. But, if wisdom be 
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rare, nothing is more common than cunning, and 
it requires nothing beyond this to suggest the arts 
usually employed by despotism. Ignorance and 
brutality reconcile men with slavery, while knowl- 
edge and refinement lead naturally to freedom, by 
exciting in men ideas of self-respect, for, when a 
man respects himself, he will insist on being re- 
spected by others. In the time of Maria Theresa 
the lower grades of officers were not regarded as 
gentlemen ; captains were only required to be sober 
once a year, and it was imperative that the decision 
of courts-martial should be delivered before twelve 
o'clock in the morning. This state of things no 
longer exists, civilization having found its way 
even within the lines of the Austrian service. 
The grossest abuses, however, are still found. 
Gentlemen are struck by their superiors with the 
cane, which, by the custom of the country, is 
‘* required to be of moderate substance ;’’ and, 
when sick in hospital, they are often subjected to 
the most opprobrious treatment. 

A singular story is related of a surgeon whom a 
traveller saw striking a young cadet in the hospital 
of Verona. Nothing could be more ferocious than 
the manners of this disciple of Esculapius, who 
was observed to exhibit particular antipathy towards 
the officers of rifle corps. The reason for this 
strange behavior, which was kept for some time a 
mystery, was at length discovered. It appeared 
that in his youth he had been assaulted in an ex- 
tremely brutal manner by a Count Montmorency, 
whom the government for this offence condemned 
to the Bagnio, at Venice. But this by no means 
satisfied the revengeful spirit of Doctor Taubes, 
who, during the remainder of his life, pursued 
with relentless vindictiveness the whole military 
race, particularly riflemen, the branch of the service 
to which his old enemy, the Count Montmorency, 
belonged. If they chanced to be Italians, the cir- 
cumstance infused an additional zest into his hatred, 
and the words with which he addressed them when 
they came under his charge invariably were, ‘‘ Now, 
then, for the grave!’? He had studied, no doubt, 
the institutes of Doctor Sangrado, who, in six 
weeks, (as Gil Blas expresses it,) made more 
widows and orphans than the siege of Troy, and 
making use of an extremely analogous system, 
viz., that of low diet, of which he was always a 
strenuous advocate, cleared the hospitals of Verona 
in an exceedingly short space of time, to the great 
relief of the emperor’s treasury. 

From what has been said, the reader will easily 
be able to understand why, in the Austrian empire, 
the government has of late years reposed a greatly 
diminished confidence inthe army. In 1848, when 
constitutional enthusiasm was at its height in Ger- 
many, the soldiers fully shared the excitement of 
their countrymen, and longed with equal earnest- 
ness fora change. Afterwards the sway of disci- 
pline seemed for a while to recover its vigor, and 
the army again allowed itself to he made an instru- 
ment of oppression. But the prestige of loyalty is 
gone, and whenever events, whether sooner or 
Jater, shall open up to the Germans a rational 
prospect of establishing their freedom, nothing can 
be calculated upon with greater certainty than the 
defection of the army to the people. 

It is some obscure consciousness of this truth that 
has preserved up to this moment the tranquillity of 
Christendom, constantly opposed to the influence 
of disturbing causes, which may at any moment 
destroy the equilibrium of the system. spotism 
now stands in awe of its own instruments. It 
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called them up, and subjected them to the modifying 
force of discipline, to further its own designs ; but 
having completed the organization of its military 
establishments, it trembles at its own handiwork, 
not knowing into what scale this new stormer of 
the capitol may cast its sword. Neither for the 
present does it seem practicable to arrive at cer- 
tainty on this subject. We speculate in the midst 
of vicissitudes, more fleeting and transient than the 
phenomena of a northern sky. In the midst of 
sunshine a cloud comes over us, and when we 
reckon confidently on a storm, the sun bursts forth 
again, and all for the moment is clear. Still it 
seems to be within our competence to perceive the 
final result of the movement now going on, and to 
convince ourselves that the military system on the 
continent is preparing to pass away, and make room 
for a totally new order of things. The science of 
arms, it is well known, is not cultivated for its own 
sake, but for the insuring of certain benefits either 
to society, or to those who oppress and exhaust it ; 
and as hitherto the army has generally allied itself 
with the few against the many, so there seems to 
be every reason to believe that its practice will 
henceturward be reversed, and that, belonging 
chiefly to the many, it will side with them against 
the few. 

It is immaterial to the truth of the proposition 
we lay down, whether even while we write some 
portions of the 4,000,000 of armed men, now em- 
ployed to suppress the spirit of liberty in Europe, 
come into conflict with each other or not, though it 
be far from unimportant to ascertain why they have 
taken up arms, and the purpose they hope to effect 
by doing so. All the military powers of the con- 
tinent have now, as ever, one end only in view; 
namely, that of destroying the balance of power, 
and establishing its own predominance on its ruins. 
This has always been the oe of Austria, 
France, and Russia ; and now the King of Prussia, 
disguising his ambition under various pretexts, is 

‘endeavoring to accomplish the same purpose. 
During a peace of thirty-four years’ duration the 
subtle and varied arts of diplomacy have been ex- 
hausted in preparing for the hour which has at 
length arrived, or is fast approaching. No one 
will suffer himself to be deluded into the belief that 
the real causes of quarrel put furward by the several 
parties engaged in the contest, have any affinity to 
those publicly assigned. ‘lhe object of Prussia is 
to obtain a predominance over Austria in Germany 
and in the councils of Christendum ; the object of 
Austria, sluggish and unenterprising to the last, is 
to maintain the s/atus quo; and the object of Rus- 
sia, extremely diiferent from the others, is so to 
complicate the atlairs of Central Europe, that 
nothing but the sword of the ezar can disentangle 
them. France, though apparently out of the quar- 
rel, declares, and with good reason, that she can- 
not remuin an indiflerent spectator, though the aim 
of the government in adding 40,000 men to the 
army is less to provide against foreign eventualities 
than to carry iuto execution some favorite scheme 
of domestic policy. 

If we considered only the present, the true policy 
of England would be to prevent the disturbance of 
the peace of Kurope. But in matters of statesman- 
ship and diplomacy we must examine attentively 
the whole field of the question, look far and near, 
retrospectively and ahead, and come to a decision 
on the results of the whole. Peace is good, but an 
honest adherence to principle is better. We can- 
hot, therefure, believe it to be for our interest to 
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pursue the vulgar policy of putting off the evil day, 
and of bequeathing to our descendants a quarrel 
which it is our duty to settle for them, especially 
as that which might be easy now will inevitably, 
as time advances, be invested with multiplied diffi- 
culties, incessantly augmenting in force and num- 
ber. There is a vulgar proverb, familiar to the 
mind of this nation, which contains the whole phi- 
losophy of the question—* a stitch in time saves 
nine’’—by which humble phrase our forefathers 
desired to teach us that putting off the performance 
of present duty is sure incalculably to multiply the 
difficulties of our position. 

We maintain, then, that instead of exerting its 
influence to prevent the nations of Europe from 
drawing the sword, Great Britain ought rather to 
encourage them. We have no reasons, political or 
commercial, for giving permanence to the status’ 
quo. On the contrary, the more we meditate on 
the probabilities of the future, the more we seek to 
realize to ourselves the history of the events that 
are to be, the more thoroughly must we be con- 
vinced that now is the time for us, as well as for 
all those whose interests are linked with the prog- 
ress and well-being of humanity. Communities 
entertain friendship towards each other, ceteris 
paribus, in proportion to the similarity of their in- 
stitutions, particularly when the state of the world 
is such as to render them more or less dependent 
on each other against the attempts of antagonistic 
states. 

Now the experience of every day makes it mani- 
fest that our great rival, Russia, is infinitely better 
calculated than we to command the sympathies of 
despotic governments because of the close analogy 
existing between them. She is in fact their natural 
ally and protector, and has a paramount interest in 
giving them force and permanence, though always 
in subservience to herself. Freedom, however 
modified, limited, or disguised, she is compelled by 
the very laws of her existence to regard with aver- 
sion, since exactly in proportion to the increase of 
its influence must be the diminution of her own. 
It is this fact that justifies, in the eyes of her states- 
men, the incurring of so lavish an expenditure by 
engaging in foreign intervention. All reforms in 
neighboring states are pregnant with danger to her ; 
ideas travel and diffuse themselves in an inexplica- 
ble manner ; opinions are more contagious than the 
plague, for men brought into each other’s vicinity, 
whether for mutual aid or mutual destruction, are 
sure to communicate the virus of innovation. 
Nevertheless, it is still believed possible in Russia 
to convert bayonets into an effectual circumvallation 
against the principle of liberty, for which reason 
Russia holds herself in constant readiness, with 


| nearly a million of armed men, to rush towards any 


point on which it gives signs of vitality. 

In conformity with the old maxim, “ fas est et 
ab hoste duceri,”” we should allow the prudence of 
our enemy to exert a beneficial influence over our 
own proceedings. Precisely in the ratio in which 
the establishment of free governments is injurious 
to Russia, must it be beneficial to us. We should 
ally ourselves, therefore, with the revolutionary 
principle on which all our own institutions are 
based, and further, by all the means at our disposal, 
the subversion of the continental despotisms. It is 
every day becoming more and more a contradiction 
to denominate them military governments, since 
they already dread the soldiers, whom they have 
disciplined for their support, but who, in propor- 
tion as circumstances have enabled them to look 
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abroad, have made the discovery, that there exists 
no identity of interest between them and their em- 
ee but that, instead, their wisest course will 

enceforward be rather to insist on their own rights 
as citizens, than to aid a few virtual usurpers in 
trampling on the rights of others. It is this start- 
ling truth, now every day becoming more and more 
apparent, that has, during so many months of ex- 
citement, and on the most feverish effervescence of 
ambition, paralyzed the arms of Germany, France, 
and Russia. Democracy has got into the haver- 
sack, and the soldier longs to be his own master. 
Almost for the first time, therefore, in the history 
of the world, the military system is found in oppo- 
sition to the system of absolution, and, if we may 
draw any conclusive inference from the existing 
phenomena of society, the greatest danger to arbi- 
trary power resides in the very bayonets which it 
has sharpened and polished for the subversion of 
civil liberty. 

It would be mere presumption to attempt to trace 
beforehand in what way this new fact will develop 
itself in the history of Europe ; but that it is a fact, 
we entertain no manner of doubt. Our persuasion, 
however, is, that all nations which contemplate the 
recovery of their liberty, will trust, chiefly, to their 
military education. Far be it from us to despise 
civil knowledge, the study of history, philosophy, 
and politics, or application to the arts, or the culti- 
vation of industry, since we are aware that all these 
things tend to enlarge and elevate the enjoyments 
of life. But without freedom all enjoyment is in- 
sipid, and this rests on no broader basis than the 
sword’s point. The Scripture says, He that will 
not work neither should he eat ; and we say, He that 
will not fight neither should he be free. All our 
hopes as freemen centre in the worship of steel, 
without which humanity is a degraded and a worth- 
less thing, the plaything of despots, the sport and 
pastime of emperors and kings. 

Among the peace agitators in this country, it is 
fashionable to pretend that the most successful mode 
of combating despotism is to stand with folded 
arms while it buffets and oppresses you. To this 
blasphemous parody of a sacred precept we make 
but one reply, namely, that it is based on a com- 
bination of ignorance and impudence, to which we 
know no parallel in the history of human imposture. 
The arrogant charlatan who uttered it, has since 
writhed under the scorn with which all enlightened 
politicians regard his empty declamation, and be- 
trayed the extent of his inward suffering by the vi- 
olence with which he has denounced those who 
listen to the dictates of common sense. But the 
importance of a military education is only rendered 
the more evident by the ridiculous attempts of itin- 
erant mountebanks to throw discredit on it. Put 
your trust in God and keep your powder dry, was 
the quaint observation of Cromwell ; and the funda- 
mental maxim of all free communities would be 
analogous to it in spirit ; cultivate with equal as- 
siduity all the arts that ennoble civilization, but 
above all that art, without the knowledge and 
practice of which, to be civilized is to be a slave. 

Thoroughly to be convinced of the truth of the 
doctrine we desire to inculeate, our readers need 
only to consider what is taking place at this mo- 
ment ina partof Germany. Ever since the French 
war, the King of Prussia has been promising a 
constitution to his people, which, with equal im- 
pudence and dishonesty, he withheld till he could 
- refuse it no longer. But whi constituted the ne- 
cessity to which he ultimately yielded? Was it, 
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think you, that his subjects were versed in the phi- 
losophy of Kant or of Hegel? Was it that they de- 
lighted to wander in the mazes of metaphysics, to 
amuse themselves with disquisitions on the first 
principles of art? to speculate on the beautiful and 
sublime, or to lose themselves, as they often did, 
in searching after the foundation of all human 
knowledge !—Not at all! That which staggered 
his Prussian majesty was the slow discovery of the 
fact that nearly all his subjects were soldiers; and 
needed only the incentive of an enlarged political 
theory, to precipitate him from his throne, and in- 
stall a popular governor in his place. At this very 
moment he stands trembling in the midst of 500,000 
bayonets; which—though they may be wielded 
during a short space of time for his personal ad- 
vantage—will, at the conclusion of that period, in 
all likelihood, be turned against him; unless in the 
mean time he should consent to do the nation jus- 
tice, and establish that liberty of which it has hith- 
erto been defrauded. 

Alexander of Macedon expressed, with rough 
military frankness, the pith of the philosophy we 
are endeavoring to search. When dissuaded from 
entering Asia, with his comparatively small army, 
because Darius would be able to bring against him 
a countless array of barbarians, he replied by put- 
ting this question :—‘‘ When did you know one 
butcher frightened at 10,000 sheep?”’ Apart from 
the coarseness of the illustration, which has some- 
thing regal in it, all students of history will recog- 
nize the irresistible force of truth in the saying of 
the Macedonian. He meant to impress on those 
around him the fact, that military discipline must 
always be the mistress of the world. It was no 
consideration with him that this same discipline 
may be used for a variety of purposes, and that as 
in the decline of the Roman Empire, it may become 
the setter-up and puller-down of kings. The son 
of Philip was the disciple of Aristotle, and from 
him probably had learned what he did not think 
expedient to preach at the head of his army ; that 
the very same weapon, which in one hand may be 
fatal to liberty, may, in another better instructed, 
be its most sacred palladium. 

We repeat, then, that no fallacy can be more 
mischievous than that which anticipates danger to 
society from cultivating a knowledge of the use of 
arms. Frederic the second, of Prussia, who, on a 
small scale, imitated Alexander, laid the foundation 
of Prussian ascendancy in Germany, by initiating 
his countrymen in the worship of steel, though he 
was much too short-sighted to foresee the social 
consequences of his policy. It could not enter into 
his imagination to conceive that the day would ar- 
rive when the sovereigns of Germany, with more 
than a million of men at their disposal, would 
march and counter-march, take up positions, retreat 
from them, enter large towns, again retire upon the 
country, throw themselves athwart the great mili- 
tary roads, and then shrink from making use of the 
advantages they seem to offer them, merely because 
they dreaded the consequences of engaging in an 
internecine contest a whole population versed in 
arms. 

The bayonet is the only thing on which you can 
safely suspend the cap of liberty. Give men disci- 
pline, familiarize them with the smell of gunpowder, 
teach them how to march in compact bodies, accus- 
tom them to codperate with each other in accom- 
plishing great military results, and when the germs 
of a wholesome knowledge have been once trans- 
planted into their mind, and fructified there, they 
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will apply the experience they have acquired to 
produce great social results, not at all contemplated 
by those who originally drilled them. 

That this truth has become known to the greatest 
masters of armies in Christendom, our readers will 
probably have discovered from the events of the last 
twoorthree years. When the Emperor of Austria 
invited the Czar to aid him in the reduction of Hun- 
gary, the military autocrat was at first held from 
consenting by reflecting on the moral atmosphere in 
which his troops would have for some time to exist. 
He knew there is an enthusiasm in revolution, 
which is apt to seize on all who come in contact 
with it. He had seen how well in the last seventy 
years the still small voice of democracy, which at 
first only murmured in feeble accents on the banks 
of the Seine, swelled in a few years into a voice 
of thunder which shook the whole civilized world. 
He therefure hesitated, and only at length complied 
with the ‘* demands of hiscousin of Austria,’’ when 
it was suggested that he might easily supply an 
overwhelming force which would suffice to trample 
out the sparks of liberty before they could possibly 
ascend and kindle the feeling of his ignorant hordes. 
That he made the attempt is well known; that he 
succeeded also isknown ; but it is no less certain that 
had success been a few months longer doubtful, he 
would have withdrawn abruptly from the struggle 
and left Austria to her fate. The Sclavonic element 
in his ranks was beginning to be operated upon by 
the influence of kindred, and the point of one 
hundred and fifty thousand swords at first projected 
towards the homes of the Majjars Were beginning 
to waver, and might soon have pointed northwards, 
if, by a desperate effort, the result rather of gold 
than of steel, had not brought the conflict suddenly 
to a termination by the infamous defection of Gorgi 
from the standard of liberty. 

We hope we shall not be at all misunderstood, 
as though we trusted for the salvation of society 
exclusively to the military instinct. Our theory is 
far different. What we believe is this, that it is 
by engrafting the love of civil liberty on a thorough 
knowledge of the use of arms, society is to be re- 
generated throughout Europe. England, as our 
readers are well aware, is not an intriguing, prose- 
lyte-making country. It has on the continent no 
emissaries engaged in carrying on the propagation 
of liberty. Still it is no paradox to maintain that 
the example and philosophy of Great Britain lie at 
the rvot of all continental troubles and revolutions. 
When oppressed, humiliated, and impoverished, 
they ask themselves how it happens that the people 
of Great Britain, taking at once the lead in civili- 
zation and arms, have extended their political 
supremacy over a fifth part of the globe, founded 
innumerable colonies, and exerted an unparalleled 
influence over the destinies of their species. And 
there can be but one answer, namely, that they 
have accomplished all this because they have pos- 
sessed more or less perfectly the privilege of self- 
government. Our neighbors are invited to follow 
in our track, that they may obtain some share of 
the glory we have acquired, and of the power we 
exercise. 

‘France, as was natural, took the lead in this 
career of imitation, and, as was also but too natural, 
— to extreme exaggeration the theory she had 

rrowed. We are not by any means the advocates 
of that system, according to which institutions may 

transplanted without modification from one 
country to another. On the contrary, we assert 
that though principles are of universal application, 





the forms of civil polity which grow out of them 
must necessarily vary in every community, accord- 
ing to its genius, habits, predilections, and intelli- 
gence. But had the example of England been 
allowed its due weight at an early period of the 
French Revolution, that is to say—had the reformers 
of the period avoided our errors as well as imitated 
our excellences—the whole face of suciety in 
Christendom might have been changed. 

At the present moment, it would be possible for 
us to improve our existence as a nation by imitat- 
ing, in some respects, the practice of the continent. 
We are not the advocates of overwhelming arma- 
ments, but we think it would be in every, respect 
politic to educate a very large proportion of our 
population in a knowledge of the use of arms. We 
share in none of those panic terrors which seize 
from time to time on the public mind in this coun- 
try, and inspire honest people with apprehension of 
what some nation on the continent may achieve 
against us, but we are, nevertheless, fully persuaded 
that it would be highly advantageous to give a more 
military impress to the character of the British 
people. Fear of any community on earth it is 
contemptible to suppose we ought ever to entertain, 
but to impart perfect confidence to the invincible 
masses of our population, we should teach them 
how to shoulder the musket, and go through their 
military evolutions calmly in the face of an enemy. 
Whether this ought to be done by the constitution 
of a National Guard, or the old plan of a local 
militia, or in any other more agreeable manner, we 
undertake not just now to determine. All we desire 
to insist upon is, that every Englishman of the 
military age ought-to be able, on an emergency, to 
fall into rank, and face the enemies of his country. 

This brings us to the consideration of another 
question, much handled by economists and those 
who desire to be thought so; we mean the cost in 
money and time which the disciplining of the people 
would entail upon us. But there is a philosophy 
paramount to that of the economists, which teaches 
us that the chief use of property is to diffuse happi- 
ness through society, which is surely not to be done 
by abandoning it periodically not only to all sorts 
of senseless alarms, but likewise to real dangers. 
We are not now alluding to any schemes of invasion 
fostered by madmen in foreign countries. There 
are other perils from which a great people should 
be careful to guard itself; and we reiterate the re- 
mark, that the chief use of property is to ensure a 
country the tranquil enjoyment of its entire re- 
sources. This, however, is not to be tasted by an 
effeminate community, which, shrinking from the 
duty of self-defence, devolves it on mercenaries, 
thus taking from the military service its greatest 
lustre. Free citizens must be their own defenders, 
and be always ready to exchange the pleasures of 
social life for the hardships of the field, at the call 
of the state of which they have the honor to be 
members. 

Reverting to the continent, and carrying along 
with us the idea of economy and expense, we may 
observe that the unnatural development of the mil- 
itary system in various parts of Christendom will 
of itself suffice to precipitate into fatal collapse 
those unnatural institutions which depend on it 
exclusively. It would be a pedantic application of 
philosophy to attempt to determine a priori what 
number of men can in this or that community be 
safely withdrawn from the labors and duties of 
social life to be exclusively employed in the mil- 
itary service. But according to the nature of its 
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sovia] institutions, a country can dispense with the 
labors of more or fewer of its inhabitants. 

It may, however, be laid down as an axiom, the 
truth of which is not to be contested, that wherever 
too great number of the citizens are withdrawn 
from their habitual pursuits and callings, to be 
employed in war, the ruin or extreme impoverish- 
ment of the state is inevitable. For as in modern 
society the tendency of population is to increase, 
care must be taken to provide for the constantly 
recurring surplus, that it may be absorbed into the 
system of industry, and find its interest in the pres- 
ervation of the system which provides for its hap- 
piness. If the means of duing this be diverted into 
another channel, call it by what name you please, 
the society which permits the disorder must reckon 
on having inevitably to encounter the consequences. 





Now on the continent little or no care seems to 
be taken to produce a nice equilibrium between the | 
resources and the efforts of the community ; still | 
less is any wise plan adopted for meeting those | 
eventualities which spring necessarily out of the | 
growth of the population. Governments ¢onstruct | 
their armies not with any reference to the internal | 
condition of the country, but with reference to cir- | 
cumstances existing beyond the frontier. They 
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paign in the low countries, and the continuance of 
the same system under Louis XV., so exhausted 
and wore out the population of France, that, as 
was remarked at the time by the Duke of Argyle, 
you might ride forty miles almost in any direction 
through the country, without meeting a single man 
fit to carry arms. Precisely the same thing might 
have been predicted of the financial resources of 
the kingdom. They were all forestalled and con- 
sumed, and to the government of Louis XVI. was 
bequeathed the sad necessity of paying these long- 
contracted debts in 1789 and 1793. 

Austria and Prussia are obviously treading in 
the footsteps of France. When we speak of the 
debts of government, we must not be understood to 
make reference to our own debt, which, from the 
concurrence of a variety of circumstances, has proved 
a source of strength, and not of weakness. This 
neither is nor can be the case on the continent, 
where recklessness and ignorance combine to 
embarrass the financial relations of communities. 
Germany, with a population of thirty-eight mil- 
| lions, not remarkable fur superior industry or intel- 
‘ ligence, has at this moment upwards of a million 
of men under arms. England, with a population 
of thirty millions, has an army ‘of about 123,000 to 


have often, therefore, to contract enormous debts | do service in a hundred distant colonies, and sup- 
in order to rival, or, perhaps, to overawe, their | port our claim to be reckoned among the military 
neighbors by a display of a vast military force, not | | Powers of Christendom. We complain, however, 
rendered necessary by events, or justifiable by their of the pressure of this small force, and continual 
own circumstances. We would, however, guard ‘efforts are made for its reduction. What, then, 
against the supposition that we altogether condemn | must be the condition of the German people, 
the system of loans. Communities, like individ- | among whom the processes of agriculture are dis- 
uals, may sometimes be placed in situations in | turbed, where women are compelled to do the work 
which it is impossible to avoid forestalling the | (of men in the fields, where the manufacturing 
resources of the future. ‘They must saddle society | system is deranged, where trade and commerce 
with debt, that they may preserve its existence— | have their resources and operations interfered with, 
must make a small and reparable sacrifice, that they and where the tide of imperial and royal debts is 
may not be called upon to make one which is | rising every moment like a flvuod which must 
altogether irreparable. This is the proper answer ‘shortly overwhelm everything ! 
to those who go about declaiming ridiculously | Political speeulators often run into the error of 
against the system of loans which, though they | predicting absolute ruin to this or that community 
may often be contracted imprudently, because | from the extravagance of its government. But it 
unnecessarily, must sometimes be had recourse to | is impossible tu destroy a nation, and extremely diffi- 
in performing the primary duty of self-preserva- | cult totally to overthrow a government. ‘here isa 
tion. sort of vis vitaiis in states which sometimes enables 
Thus much we have stated in order that we may | them to survive the heaviest losses, and to preserve 
not be supposed to side with those who rashly ‘con- | their unity of action, their prolongation of exist- 
demon all those extraordinary efforts which commu- | ‘ence, without any apparent sulution of continuity. 
nities are sometimes called upon to make for attack | But the statesman wko looks beyond the external 
or defence. But atthe present moment we observe | phenomena, the action of the political Nemesis, 








among the states of the continent a sort of rivalry 
in folly and extravagance, which, unless counter- | 


acted by miracle, must inevitably ‘involve them in | 


anarchy and revolution. It may seem paradoxical | 
to say that the people of those states will owe their 
ultimate deliverance to their impoverishment. 





But | | 


within the bosom of society, in the ruin of families, 
the indigence of individuals, the impoverishment 
of provinces, the paralysis of industry, the circum- 
scription of commerce and trade, sees there is a 
wide-spread deluge of suffering worse than death, 
accompanied by that fearful demoralization which 


this, nevertheless, is the true state of the case. | usually follows in the track of great national 


The oppressed themselves become formidable when | 
oppression is carried beyond certain limits, that is | 


to say, when it surpasses the people’s power of | 


| 


endurance. We are averse from repeating the 
clap-trap and common places of itinerant agitators. 


| catastrophes. We know not why plague, pesti- 
| lence, and war, should be the parents of crime and 
vice ; we know not why the uncertainty of life 
should dispose men to fling it away recklessly, or 
to consume it in sensual enjoyments. But so it is. 


But truth is not the less true because persons like | Misfortunes, which descend ike a vast cloud on 


them become by chance possessed of it. We would | 
point out to our readers, therefore, at the risk of 
coipciding in opinion with those whom we despise, 
the disastrous effects upon agriculture and all 
kinds of industry, of that insane passion fur great 
armies which at this moment possesses the sov- 
ereigns of continental Europe. The wars of Louis 
XI1V., the insurrection in Bretagne and other 





provinces, the ravages of the Palatinate, the cam- 


large spaces of society, quicken into life within the 
circumference of their influence all sorts of excesses 
and abominations, and in this way the national pov- 
erty, occasioned by the squandering of the people’s 
resources by the government, is converted into a 
scourge fearful beyond description. 

It remains to be considered what the result of 
all these sufferings and sacrifices is likely to be. 
Russia obviously anticipates, from the complication 
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of the affairs of Germany, that she will soon be en- 
abled to make one vast stride towards the total sub- 
jugation of Europe. Whatever may be said of her 
immense armaments, truth compels us to remark 
that she pursues a policy far more judicious in this 
respect than Prussia or Austria. With a popula- 


tion of sixty-three millions, she has no greater force | 


under arms than nine hundred and forty thousand ; 
considerably less than Germany, with a population 
not exceeding thirty-eight millions. England again 
stands strikingly differenced from other communi- 
ties in the proportion of her army to her popula- 
tion. ‘Taking her whole empire into view, she 
has a population of two hundred millions, while 
her troops altogether do not exceed four hundred 
and thirty thousand ; fewer than those of Prussia, 
with a population of fourteen millions. 

But the subject to which we desire to direct our 
readers’ especial attention is, the policy of Russia, 
which has its army distributed chiefly along its 
European frontier, out of the reach, as it hopes, of 
revolutionary influence, but sufficiently near to be 
concentrated within a short space of time on any 
given point to repress the outbreak of liberty. 
With this mighty phantom at their back, the Rus- 
sian diplomatists boldly mix themselves up with the 
affairs of Central and Western Europe, with the 
view of destroying one power by another. Aus- 
tria has already almost dwindled into a political 
dependency of the northern despotism, and the 
efforts of personal and national ambition are at this 
moment kept in check throughout Germany by the 
Czar. Not that the court of Vienna derives any 
satisfaction from its relations with Russia. On the 
contrary, it writhes under the consciousness of its 
dependence, to which it nevertheless feels itself 
impelled by a sort of destiny. It knows that, 
while Russia openly affects to preserve its exist- 
ence, it is laboring throughout the whole extent 
of its eastern provinces to cut away the ground 
from beneath its feet. Wherever a fragment of 
the Sclavonic race is found, Russian emissaries 
have long been at work to win them over from 
Austria to the Czar, and though their labors have 
hitherto proved fruitless, the animus of their em- 
ployers is not on that account the less visible. 

While we write, the phases of the question are 
changing every moment, war now appearing inev- 
itable, and now the most improbable of all events— 
we mean according to the reports of those who 
write from the scene of action, or rather of inaction. 
Fortunately, there are means of forming a judg- 
ment independent of diplomatic communications. 
Events have a language of their own, which, 
whatever pains be taken to conceal its meaning, 
will distinctly reveal to all who attend to it the 
character and tendencies of the period. We have 
remarked already that the energies of the conspir- 
ing sovereigns are paralyzed by a secret, thorough- 
ly well known to them, but not entirely hidden 
from the rest of the world, provided they have 
eyes to see. It has been revealed to those whom 
it chiefly concerns, that the first shot fired in Ger- 
many is sure to prove the signal of a revolutionary 
rising in several parts of Christendom. Italy re- 
sembles a volcanic table land, beneath which inex- 
tinguishable fires are burning, and upheaving its 
level perpetually. The interpreters of the na- 
tional feeling; scattered by the reverses of last 
year, are reviving in heart and hope, and return- 
ing by various tracks to the proper and natural 
scene of their labor, that they may be able to pro- 
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duce a popular explosion at the first moment it is 
likely to prove effectual. 

We are less informed respecting what is taking 
place in Hungary, but from glimpses now and then 
obtained of the secret working of popular princi- 
ples in that country, we may safely predict that it 
will safely follow the example of Italy, cry havoc, 
and let slip the dogs of war, as soon as Austria 
should be engaged in hand-to-hand contest with 
Prussia. 

The negotiators at Olmutz, whatever may be the 
ultimate result of their labors, could not disguise 
from each other that it was not diplomacy, but 
terror, that dictated the terms of their forced con- 
vention. They sat in the broad shadow of democ- 
racy while they plotted, and felt that the time was 
come when imperial despotism must yield in one 
way or other to the convictions of the people. If 
it refused to meet the necessities of the times by 
suitable concessions, not to benevolence, but to 
justice ; if it rejected the commands of nations for 
popular institutions, it must succumb in another 
way to the general will, and sacrifice its darling 
projects of ambition to preserve itself a while from 
insurrection. The military element is now dif- 
fused over Europe, like an iron stratum, to depress 
and keep down all the other strata of society. But 
what, we ask, is to keep down the element itself, 
which has long exhibited a striking inclination to 
fuse and mingle finally with those beneath it? 

No writer runs so many risks as he who specu- 
lates on the events of the next few weeks. Throw 
your predictions forward into immeasurable time, 
take a period of duration equal to Plato's great 
year for the fulfilment of your prophecies, and you 
may easily establish a character for sagacity. But 
when you run neck and neck, as it were, with 
events, and when only a small portion of the dates 
by which you are to judge of them is within your 
reach, it requires unusual prudence and foresight 
to determine beforehand what is to take place. 
Yet, withthe full consciousness of this truth in our 
mind, we venture to maintain that, if there be 
war on the continent, for whatever purpose com- 
menced, it will be a war of liberty. ‘The people, 
if they strike one blow for their tyrants, will strike 
two for themselves. They casttheir eyes towards 
England, and, beholding our commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity, the increase of our mercantile navy, 
greater than that of all the rest of the world put 
together, the multiplication of our colonies and de- 
pendencies, the spread of education among us, and 
the existence of an unfettered public opinion, they 
are seized by the irresistible desire to possess a 
freedom like ours, and will have it at any price 
whatsoever. 

Here at home people easily lose sight of what is 
said by a minister, because to us it is comparatively 
unimportant; but on the continent it will never be 
forgotten that, in the winter of 1848, Lord John 
Russell delivered it as his opinion in Parliament, 
that, though the nations of Europe were paying 
dear for liberty, they were not paying more than it 
is worth. Again, within the last few weeks, Lord 
Palmerston observed, at the Mansion-house, that 
the continental nations were right in being ready 
to shed their heart’s dearest blood to secure to 
themselves the blessings of freedom. Such senti- 
ments as these are ‘‘ as familiar to our mouths as 
household words,’”’ but are beginning almost for 
the first time to awaken an echo on the continent. 

But the partisans of absolute power always 
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return to what they regard as their indefeasable 
vantage ground, the bayonet. They persuade 
themselves that as force is the master of the world, 
the despots, who have hitherto wielded it, must 
prove forever invincible. But we again invite 
them to consider that a totally new element has 
infused itself into the military system, that the 
sword is fast wedding itself to opinion, and that in 
future, therefore, it is perfectly safe to presume, 
that with whomsoever opinion sides, that party 
tust in the long run prove victorious. Over the 
whole extent of the continent, the army, formed 
chiefly of the people, has begun to think of its 
alliance of kindred with them; has begun to re- 
member that it has fathers and brothers, and 
friends, beyond the line of circumvallation de- 
scribed by the obligations of military discipline. 
As soon as this process shall have been completed, 
the reign of despotism will be at an end; since it 
will be still less able to show itself in the camp 
than anywhere else. Soldiers have often been 
compared with children, and such, perhaps, they 
formerly were ; but as they have lately displayed 
a determination to become men, the probability is, 
that they who sported with their lives, while they 
were under age, will not find them so docile or 
flexible, now that they have acquired the use of 
their reason. 

We have alluded above to one of the chief ele- 
ments of difficulty in the situation of the German 
powers; we mean the scantiness of financial re- 
sources, now experienced all over the continent, 
with the single exception of France. The plan 
we pursue in India, among half-civilized popula- 
tions, where no other would perhaps be practicable, 
Austria endeavors to naturalize in Europe, in the 
midst of the enlightenment which is the boast of 
our age. We quarter our army as contingent, or 
subsidiary, forces on the native governments ; and 
thus compel them to support, in part at least, the 
weight of those arms by which they are kept in 
subjection. In the great Soubah of the Dekkan, 
in Oude, in Gwalior, and in the Rajpoot states, 
this is feasible enough; but in Hungary, in Bohe- 
mia, in Italy, we should scarcely think to see the 
maxims of an Asiatic policy adopted as rules of 
action. 

That the fact, however, isso, is a matter of 
universal notoriety ; but it is only now beginning 
to appear how galling the effects ate felt to be, 
even by the most timid, iguorant, and servile of all 
the community. Up to the piesent time, twenty 
thousand Austrian troops, judged necessary for the 
maintenance of the successor of St. Peter on the 
throne, have been supported by the papal states, 
to the great impoverishment and demoralization 
of the country. A peremptory demand has now 
been made by the Pope, that this force should be 
reduced from twenty to twelve thousand men; and 
he would doubtless have stipulated for the entire 
evacuation of his dominions by these transalpine 
vampires, if the fear of losing his triple crown 
were not involved in the transaction. Italy is 
everywhere kept down at the puint of foreign bay- 
onets. The French are in the eternal city, the 
Swiss at Naples, Austrians in the legations and 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdoms, and strangers, 
raked together from all countries, in Piedmont. 

If the French regiments are not perpetually 
renewed, they will in a short time fraternize with 
the Roman people; and if there be no hope that 
the same result will be arrived at in other parts of 
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Italy, there is still something more than a chance 
that events beyond the Alps may compel their 
departure, and leave the peninsula to the empire 
of its own enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to observe that 
financial, combined with political and moral, reasons 
require the withdrawal of the Austrians from Cen- 
tral Italy. The same symptoms present them- 
selves everywhere. ‘To keep the people down, has 
become the most costly of all processes ; and it 
requires but. little sagacity to perceive that the 
charge will soon become too heavy to be borne. In 
this case communities will say to themselves, if we 
are called upon to make great sacrifices, it is better 
that we should make them for our own benefit. 
We will, therefore, rise, and put down our oppres- 
sors, and, wielding ourselves the power of the 
purse, we will allure under our own standard the 
military, who constitute their strength, and who, 
united to us by situation, opinion, and sympathy, 
must experience more satisfaction in fighting our 
battles than those of our enemies. 

We must not omit to notice, among the most 
remarkable signs of the times, that what is called 
the Italian loan has been almost completely taken 
up, and that, too, by natives of the peninsula. 
The exiles, therefore, provided with the funds 
necessary for kindling on proper points the flames 
of insurrection, are returning singly, or in small 
detached parties, to their country, or taking up 
their position in Switzerland, where every liberal 
opinion uttered will instantaneously cause a vibra- 
tion which will run through the whole peninsula, 
from the Alps to the Faro of Messina. The Sar- 
dinian government is supposed to wink at the pro- 
ceedings of the refugees. It is more reasonable to 
infer that it has not the power to prevent them; 
since a number of its subjects, known to sympathize 
strongly with the advocates of the new order of 
things, on the point of which rests the insurrec- 
tionary lever fur moving the whole continent, is in 
London. The exiled chiefs of the Roman republic 
found a securer asylum here, and were able to 
mature their plans for revolutionizing Italy. Eng- 
land, indeed, takes no part in these proceedings, 
although it extends its warmest sympathy to all 
who hazard their lives in the cause of liberty. In 
proof of this, it may be observed that the Italian 
capitalists have supplied the greater portion of 
the loan. Englishmen have not been entirely 
wanting on the occasion ; we formerly supplied 
the means of revolutionizing Greece, though, as it 
has turned out, to very little purpose ; we assisted 
the South American republics in establishing their 
independence ; we threw arms and money into 
Sicily ; and though the result in none of these 
cases has been answerable to our expectations, we 
have at least the pleasure to reflect that freedom all 
over the world is indebted to us. 

It will only be known hereafter what part we are 
now taking for the furtherance of liberty in Ger- 
many. ‘The exigencies of government require a 
seeming acquiescence in the decisions of the des- 
potic cabinets. But a consideration paramount to 
all others, involving our dearest interests as a 
people, constrains us to desire the establishment 
of constitutional freedom in Germany. Russia, as 
we have already remarked, is now playing a des- 
perate game, the object of which is to render the 
principle of absolutism supreme in Europe. As 
her interests seem to demand, she brings forward 
or withdraws her forces, now displaying them by 
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way of menace on the frontiers of Germany, and 
now retiring and concentrating them in convenient 
localities within her own borders. 

Distinctly stated, therefore, the nature of the 
contest on which Europe appears to be at this 
moment about to enter, is this—an attempt to de- 
cide whether in future civilization is to be directed 
by the principle of despotism, or by that of liberty, 
named according to the different genius of commu- 
nities, and developing itself in the form of consti- 
tutional republics, or limited monarchies. In 
whatever way the conflict may terminate, the 
military system of Christendom must undergo a 
change. Should absolutism prevail, soldiers must 
consent to degenerate into armed serfs, without a 
country, without rights, without special privileges, 
without education or self-respect. Detested by the 
countries they oppress, there must be a perpetual 
war with civil society, of which they will be tne 
scourge. On the other hand, should the popular 
principle prove triumphant, the military will ascend 
toa level much higher than they have ever reached 
in modern times on the European continent. They 
will become the defenders of liberty and civiliza- 
tion, will be invested with the rights of citizens, 
will share the sanctity of laws and institutions, and 
enjoy the love of those communities, of which they 
will prove themselves the benefactors. For our 
own part, we cannot hesitate to decide what will 
be the choice the army throughout Europe will 
make. Despotism has deferred the final struggle 
much too long for its own interests. In intentions, 
though not openly, the armies of the continent have 
already made their decision, though the mode of 
declaring it, will, of course, depend on circum- 
stances. We would not at all be understood to 
mean that there exists any great military conspira- 
cy, having for its object to change the condition of 
society. But soldiers have received knowledge 
like other men, and as the human intellect, in all 
ages, countries, and situations, is regulated by 
precisely the same laws, we cannot be greatly 
mistaken in believing that giving or receiving 
orders in uniform will not entirely blind men to 
their dearest and noblest interests as inhabitants of 
the human family. : 

As the accidents of peace or war in Germany 
and the neighboring countries depend unfortunately 
on the will of arbitrary princes, we feel that the 
most absolute uncertainty surrounds them. The 
too precipitate advance of the federal troops, or the 
too slow retreat of the Prussians, may bring about 
acollision; or the ambitious schemes of second-rate 
powers, swayed by ideas unintelligible beyond 
their own borders, may involve the whole conti- 
rent in hostilities. These are circumstances which 
the most comprehensive speculation is obviously 
unable to grasp. They must be determined by 
time and chance, the great fundamental principles 
of human affairs ; but the passions of communities 
are roused, and strife entered upon; a political 
current will be created, not thenceforward to be 
regulated by human will. Kings and kaisars, 
emperors and their ministers, will find themselves 
embarked on an ocean, on which they must submit 
to the irresistible vicissitudes of winds and waves. 
It is not they who will be the pilots then, but the 
eternal laws of human society, which will drive 
them hither and thither like the meanest skiffs. 

One topic connected with this subject we have 
hitherto abstained from touching upon—we mean 
the temper of the French army, composed of mate- 
rials which render it extremely different from any 





other in Europe. According to the most probable 
reports which reach this country, the common 
soldiers in France, or at least a very large propor- 
tion of them, have become the disciples of the new 
political systeins on which we, without precisely 
knowing what we do, bestow the name of Socialism 
or sometimes of Communism. But these terms, 
scarcely at all understood on this side of the chan- 
nel, are apt to lead us astray. Determinate mean- 
ing they have none. hey express nothing 
positive, but merely indicate a want felt more or 
less throughout the civilized world, where the 
craving for some remedy for the evils which affect 
the industrial classes of society is among the most 
prominent phenomena of the times. 

But whatever may be signified by the terms in 
question, it is altogether impossible to doubt that 
large numbers of Frenchmen, as well in the army as 
out of it, are partisans of the new doctrine, and 
would at a moment’s notice be ready to take up 
arms for its propagation or defence. This fact is 
the principal cause of that strange uneasiness by 
which the French government has been recently 
tormented. The uniform of the army hides opinions 
and predilections of all colors beneath it. ‘To the 
eye of Louis Napoleon or Changarnier it reveals 
nothing posit.ve. The men, as they defile before 
them, may be thinking of they know not what; 
and in those little clubs which for the last sixty 
years have existed in the French army, and com- 
municated to it a peculiar character, schemes may 
every day be discussed, having for their object, not 
merely the subversion of government, but the entire 
reconstruction of civil society in France. 

Now, should Germany, at the instigation of 
Russia, engage in the war of absolutism against 
popular principles, it is not in the nature of things 
that France should stand aloof, and survey the 
contest with folded arms. Louis Napoleon might, 
if left to himself, pursue a line of policy well 
calculated to give satisfaction to the absolutists, 
because he might then hope to further his own 
pretentions. But the army in France has a voice 
of its own, seldom tery different from that of the 
people—a term by which we do not by any means 
designate the bourgeoise, but rather that infinite 
variety of classes, in which the dealers in articles 
of luxury are not so much as included. Military ° 
France, therefore, would inevitably take part in the 
struggle, and give ita newcharacter. German and 
Russian ideas would soon disperse before the more 
popular and explosive opinions of our neighbors, 
so that a war entered upon by princes with the 
most flattering hopes, would in all likelihood 
terminate in their utter discomfiture and abasement. 

Such at least are our ideas of the military crisis 
in Europe. We judge of what is likely to take 
place, by what has already happened. It could be 
of no service to ourselves, or others, to substitute 
antiquated prejudices in lieu of living experience. 
What we or others may wish is nothing at all to 
the purpose. The thing is to ascertain what exists, 
and is likely to come to pass, and having been at 
some pains todo this, we frankly maintain that 
this is a moment of transition, that the military 
order throughout Christendom is preparing to take 
up new ground, that it has become weary of being 
regarded as a mere tool, that it has resolved to 
think and judge for itself, and that this indicates 
the greatest possible danger to those who, in all 
their schemes of mischief or self-aggrandizement, 
have been wont to reckon on its implicit obedience. 
That we are not singular in cherishing these opin- 
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ions is moreover perfectly certain. The absolute 
sovereigns of the continent have unquestionably 
their misgivings on the subject, which have alone 
withheld them from commencing hostilities. They 
feel that no man can foresee to what goal the im- 
petuous and turbulent current of war may carry the 
nations of Europe. Something they discern in the 
dim distance which greatly disquiets them, the 
trappings of a form of civil polity, severe and 
grand, with an air of antiquity about it. In con- 
nection with this phantom is the fame of Great 
Britain, in something like fraternal union. The 
voice of unborn parliaments and senates and elec- 
toral chambers, and popular assemblies, sounds 
like a knell in their prophetic ears, and makes 
them painfully aware that the roar of the first 
gun fired in Prussia or Austria may prove the 
knell of the ancient order of things. 

Our readers, we trust, will not consider this 
view of things at all calculated to disquiet us here 
in England. In our opinion it should inspire us 
with hope and confidence, and with some degree, 
moreover, of pride and exultation, inasmuch as 
the theory of civil government, out of which all 
these cunning changes must proceed, was ripened 
in the womb of English society. It is undeniably 
the intellectual offspring of the English mind, and 
wherever it may demonstrate itself, will with no 
less certainty inspire consideration and attachment 
for the country of its birth. 

There are but two orders of ideas possible in the 
political world, the one favorable to liberty, the 
other to despotism. Our Jot has been cast in the 
period in which it is to be determined, and that 
too on the field of battle, which of these is to pre- 
vail, and influence hereafter the destinies of the 
human race. At the head of free states stands 
Great Britain, at the head of the absolute states is 
Russia, and the world has to choose between them. 
The enemies of liberty may please to denominate 
our doctrines revolutionary, but they are only revo- 
lutionary in the sense in which our government 
founded in 1688 is so. We assert the rights of the 
people, in opposition to absolute power, and have 
all the fundamental laws of amity on our side. 
If, moreover, we except the Russian serfs, it is 
scarcely to be doubted that the military through- 
out Europe have secretly come over to the camp 
of freedom. ‘The sword is allied with the gown, 
strength with political prudence—a fact from which 
we may augur the speedy regeneration of society. 
That the process will not be a tranquil one we are 
prepared to admit, because arbitrary power will 
not consent to be extinguished peaceably. But 
like all holy causes freedom must have its martyrs, 
and we are far from reckoning those among the 
least happy of mankind, who have the honor to 
perish in the cause. The Roman understood those 
who said ‘‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,”’ 
and the soldiers of these days will not be back- 
ward at the call of duty to rival the patriots of 
other times. Christendom now stands more than 
at any former period in need of enlightened valor, 
and our conviction is that the sword has been 
already forged which is to effect her final deliver- 
ance. 
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Copious and Critical Latin-English Lezicon, 
founded on the larger Latin-German Lexicon of 
Dr. William Freund, with additions and correc- 
tions from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, 
Scheller, Georges, &c. By E. A. Anprews, 
LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have had cause in looking over this Lexicon to 
admire, vehemently, we had almost said, its fulness and 
exactness, and the prodigions labor which must have been 
endured to determine so precisely, not merely the various 

ings and sh of meaning belonging to each par- 
ticular word, but its history and its use. The work of 
Freund, which Andrews has translated, and to the pre 
aration of which, for the use of those who per the 
English language, he has given the studies of seven years, 
is almost a miracle of lexicography. 

Of course the great mass of the materials from which 
a dictionary of the Latin language is to be formed, must 
have existed in the previous lexicons, particularly the 
great thesaurus of Forcellini, but Dr. Freund has carried 

is researches into a new department. The words used 
before and after the classical age are distinguished, and 
those of the classical period are again formed into the 
three classes of Ciceronian, Augustan and post-Augustan ; 
and later than any of the divisions already named, the 
terms used in the fourth and fifth centuries are designated 
under the name of late Latin. Great pains have been 
taken with the synonymes of the language, as likewise in 
specifying the peculiar style of composition in which any 
word is used, whether in prose or try, in comic or 
epistolary writings, and in markin pg = Saeli of its 
occurrence—whether it is to be found often, rarely, or 
only once, in the Latin authors of antiquity. 

The task of determining all these poiuts necessarily led 
the German lexicographer to reéxamine the authors of the 
Latin language, and, as we learn from his preface, a 
translation of which is prefixed to this work, he composed 
six special lexicons as auxiliaries to this greater one—a 
lexicon of the earliest Latinity down to Plautus ; one of 
the Latinity of Plautus ; one of the Latinity of Terence ; 
one of the Latinity of Lucretius ; one of the Latinity of 
the poetic fragments from Plautus to Cicero, and one of 
the Latinity of the prose writers before Cicero. These, 
of course, are stil] in manuscript. 

Freund’s work is in four volumes, and the principal 
difficulty of Professor Andrews was to reduce it to such 
dimensions as to bring it within the size proper for a 
school book, This has been accomplished a the omis- 
sion of such quotations, or parts of quotations, from the 
Latin authors, as might be best dispensed with. The 
references to the authors, howevef, have been retained, 
and in many instances they have been revised and col- 
lated, and numerous corrections made ; a work requiring 
great time and labor, producing no result that would be 
apparent to a cursory observer, though in truth the accu- 
racy obtained by such a revision is of the greatest im- 
portance, 

We may congratulate the schools of this country, and 
the readers of Latin, on the publication of this ‘work, 
which is en superior to any Latin-English 
dictionary we have.— Ev. Post. 
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Forest Flowers of the West. By Anna S. Rickey. 
Philadelphia: Linsay & Blackstone. 1851. 


This is a thin volume of poems, by an author whose 
name now, we believe, appears for the first time in a 
volume. ‘The verses have occasional faults, but there is 
much delicacy in the thoughts and tenderness in the strain 
of feeling by which they are pervaded. The subjects 
relate principally to the domestic affections, to rural 
objects, to pensive memories of the past, and to cheerful 
hopes of the future.— Ev. Post. 
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